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CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS’ 
COLUMN. 


VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED AND STANDARD 
WORKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 
ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON. 
AND 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


GEORGE 


KNIGHT'S ORIGINAL PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE, Including 
the biography and doubtful plays. With 1,200 Hilustretioas, 
beautifully printed on fine tone paper, by Clay, London. 5 
vols, super royal 8vo, cloth, $40; half calf, $60; tree calf, gilt 
edges, $05, or, éuperbly bound in full morocco extra, $100. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 
Howard Staunton. Illustrated with upwards of 1,000 engrav- 


ings from ote by John Gilbert. vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 
$2 50; half calf, $30; full calf, $35; tree calf, gilt edges, $40; 
full morocco, $42 50. 

ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY. By the 
Rev. J.G. Wood. Comprising Mammalia, Birds, Reptiles, 
etc. ;Jin 3 royal 8vo volumes, coataining about 2,400 pages and 
1,000 illustrations, by J. Wolf Zwecker, and others. In cloth, 
$21; half calf, $28 50; full calf, $33 50; or, handsomely bound 
in morocco, antique or extra, $41. 


LANE’S TRANSLATION OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ EN- 
a several huadred engravings on wood, 
from designs by liam Harvey. 3 vols, 8vo, cloth, $15; half 
calf, $21; tree calf, gilt edges, $27 50. 


FROISS8ART’S CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, 
AND THE ADJOINING COUNTRIES. A new edition from 
the text of Colonel Johnes, with Notes, a Life of the author, 
an Essay on nis Works, and a Criticism on his History. With 
120 beaatitul wood-cuts, illustrative of manners, customs, etc. 
2 vols. super royal Svo, cloth, $12. , 


*,* Also for sale, a few copies of the iuminated edition of 
Froissart’s Chronicle, 2 vols., half morocco, gilt edges. The ilin- 
minations (72 in number} are reproduced from M8. Froissart in 
the Bibliotheque Royale, Paris, and other sources. 


MONSTRELET’S CHRONICLES ; Contaiuing an account of the 
cruel Civil Wars between the Houses of Orleans and Bur- 
gundy. noning where that of Sir John Froissart finishes, 
and ending at the year 1467,and continued by others to the year 
1516. Translated by Thomas Johnes, Eeq., illustrated with 
numerous wood engravings. 2 vols. super royal Svo, cloth $9. 


MUSPRATT’S CHEMISTRY, As Applied and Relating to the 
Arts and Manufacture. By Dr. Sheridan Muspratt. Illus 
trated with many hundred engravings on wood and numerous 
fine steel portraits. In 2 vols. imperial Svo., cloth, $25; half 
Russia, $30, ‘ 


KAYE’S (JOHN WILLIAM] LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS. 
{illustrative of the History of the Civil and Military Services 
of the British East Indies, in Biographies ot Loru Cornwal- 
lis, Sir Jobn Malcolm, the Honourable Mountstuart E)phin- 
stone, the Rev. Henry Martin, Sir Charles Metcalfe, Sir Henry 
Lawrence, and others. 2 vols. Svo., extra cloth, $12. 


TEGETMEIER’S [W. B.}) TRE POULTRY BOOK. A Practical 
Manual for the Breeding of Plain and Fancy Poultry. With 
30 full-page illustrations, printed in colours, by Leighton 
Brothers, trom drawings by Harrison Weir, and numerous 
wood engravings. Royal Svo., cloth, elegant, $9. 


TEGETMEIER’S PIGEONS, Their Structure, Varieties, Habits, 
and Management. By. W. B. Tegetmeier, F.Z.8., author ot 
The Poultry Book and editor of the Poultry Department of 
The Field. Illustrated by many beautifully coloured repre- 
sentations of the different varieties, drawn from life by Har- 
rison Weir. Royal Svo., cloth, gilt edges, $5. 


RUSSELL’S [WILLIAM, LL.D.] THE HISTORY OF EUROPE 

With a View to the Progress of Society, from the Rise of the 

odern Kingdoms to the Peace of Paris in 1763. A new edi- 

tion, continued to the Peace of Paris in 1856, with a compen- 
dious index, 4 yols, 8vo., cloth, $10. 


EASTWARD. By Norman Macleod, D.D. With seventy illus- 
trations, from photographs, engraved by Joseph Swain, and 
numerous maps. 4to, extra cloth, gilt edges, $7 50, 


THE COLLECTED WRITINGS OF EDWARD IRVING. Edited 
by his nephew, the Rev. G. Carlyle, M.A. In five volumes, 
crown 8vo., cloth, $20. 


MEN OF THE TIME. A Dictionary of Contemporaries, contain- 
ing Biographical Notices of Eminent Characters ot both sexes. 
Seventh edition, revised and brought down to the present 
time. 12mo, extra cloth, gilt top [360 pages}, $6. 


THE ba a — a Jn royal 8vo. 
volumes, w portraits and vigne as originally pub- 
lished by Mr. Moxon, beautifully printed upon 
each, with one exception, complete in one volume. The 
greatest care has been taken in giving the text in its utmost 
paren ap ee and the = + = rendered still more 
desirabl e additi teres jographical memoirs 
and critical notices from the able pens of Gifford, Coleridge, 








Barry Cornwall, Leigh Hunt, Dyce, Cary, and others. At their 
now reduced prices, they are 'y adapted for the use of 
literary students, 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON, comprehending an ac- 
count of his Studies and numerous works, correspondence 
and conversation with — a, &c., with numerous 
age views, &c., engraved from authentic sources, 5 
ols., crown Svo. cloth, including The Tour to the He- 


TOURISTS’ HOTEL QUIDE FOR 1868. 
NEW YORK OITY. 


Brevoort Ho Hoffman Ho: 
Clarendon Hotel, Everett } mony 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Revere House, Tremont House, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Continental Hotel, La Pierre House. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 

Spencer House. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Sherman House, Tremont House. 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 

Planters’ Hotel, Southern Hotel. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Biddle House, Russell House. 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 

St. Lawrence Hall, Ottawa Hotel. 
QUEBEC, CANADA. 

Ruesell House, 8t. Louis Hotel. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 

Queen’s Hotel. Rossin House. 
MAMILTON, CANADA, 

Royal Hotel. 

LONDON, CANADA. m 
Tecumseh House. 
OTTAWA, CANADA, 
Russell House, 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, 
Halifax Hotel, 
GORGAM, N. It 
Glenn House, 
LONG BRANCH, N. J. 
Stetson House, 

WEST POINT, N. Y. 
Cozzens Hotel. 
PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 
Fouquet’s Hotel. 
LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 
Fort Wm. Henry House, 
LAKE MAHOPAC, N, Y. 
Gregory’s Hotel. 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Neptune House. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Union Hall. Congress Hall. 


EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
HALIFAX, NOVA SOOTIA. 


PRINCIPAL.........00+0- eoeeesee 





-++eeMRS. HOLMES. 





This Establishment is conducted on the English system, strict 
attention being paid to Moral and Religious training whilst the 
forms of refined society are carefully cultivated. 

The numder of pupils is limited and as uoexceptionable refer- 
ences can be given the same will be required. 

The well known salubrity of Halifax az a place of residence con- 
stitutes a strong recommendation in its favour. 

For further particulars, apply to Mrs, Holmes, Tobin Street, 
Halifax. 

July, 15th 1868. 


AMERICAN MUSICAL CLASS BOOK, 
Designed for FEMALE COLLEGES, INSTITUTES, SEMINA- 
RIES, and NORMAL and HIGH SCHOOLS. Containing Ele- 
mentary Instructions, Vocal Exercises and Solfeggios, and a yal- 
uable Collection of Duets, Trios, and Concerted Pieces, 
By T. BISSELL. Price 75 Cents. 

Among the numerous works of the kind this cannot fail of a 
yrominence, since its peculiar features are such as will commend 
it at once to the patronage of those for whom it is chiefly intend- 
ed. Principles of Educational Institutions, Music Teachers, and 
others interested in books of this class will find it advantageous 
to examine this volume, 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington Btreet, Boston: 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 

















brides, $6 50; Half Calf $15 00, 





FREY & ZELLWECER, 
FRENCH STEAM SCOURING AND DYEING 
AND 


Lace Curtains Refinishing Establishments, 

Principal Office, 664 6rm Ava., between 33th and 30th Strects 

Branch Office, 1136 Broapway, between 28th and 29th 8ts., 
New York, 


BEATH’S PATENT 
INVALID BEDSTEAD 


AND 
RECLINING CHAIR. 

C. A. INGALLS, Manufacturer, 110 E. 14th 
STREET. Salesroom, 636 Broadway. 

NO STAIRS TO MOUNT, 
ALL ON THE EVEN GROUND FLOOR, 

WILLIAM KLAUSER’S 

ENTIRELY NEW 


PARTERRE PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY, No. 406 Sixth Ave- 
nue, near 28th 8t. One Block only from Broadway. Everything 
in 1 he | line of Photography promptly attended to. 








THOS. DONNELLY, : 
MASON AND PLASTBERER, 
129 FOURTH AVENUE, Corner of 13th Street, New York. 


All kinds of Mason and Plasterin, 
Paulie Betldeee i Work done in Private and 


J. CAIRNS,» 
Manufacturer of Mili and Society Orna- 


tary 
memes, also Police Fire and Trade Union Bad es, No 210 
GRAND STREET, Between Mott and Elizabeth te New York. 


THE ARION PIANO FORTE 


Declared by the Judges at the late Fair of the American Institute 
held in Sept. and Oct,, 1867, to be 
THE BEST PIANO ON EXHIBITION, 

And after a test trial, Ordered by the American Institnte, with the 
Pianos of the successful exhibitors at the Paris Exposition, was 
declared by their Jadges to be 

THE BEST PIANO KNOWN TO THEM, 
Free Circulars to all who send for them to 
MANNER & Co., 187 and 189 Bowery, New York. 
F. DONNARUMMA, 
ARTIST IN FRESCO 
INCAUSTIC AND WATER PROOF, 
47 THIRD AVENUE, 
Between 10th and 11th Btreets, 


\F. B. LAUTER, 


MANUFACTURER OF ND DEALER IN 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
No. 225 Bowery, Near Rivington Street, New York. 

To whom has been awarded Prize Medals at the Berlin and Am- 
erican Expositions. Violins, Violoncellos, Vontrebuss, Guiiars, 
Banjos, &c All kinds of Strings for different Instruments, Silver 
and Brass Instruments, Clarinets, Flutes, &c. Also: Agent for 
Kannscheidt’s Instrumente and Oleum. 


~ DUNHAM & SONS, « 











NEW YORK. 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES: 


WAREROOMS, 


NO. 831 BROADWAY. 


REMOVAL, 

JAMES PARRISH,' 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER 
AND DEALER IN 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 

Has Removed his Business from No. 823 Canal 8t., 
TO THE LARGE MARBLE BUILDING, 
No. 359 CANAL STREET, 
One Door West of Wooster Street, 
tay” FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 








MISS LOVETT’S 


SELECT PRIVATE BOARDINC HOUSE. 
68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORR, STREET, 





Til Broadway, New York, 


HALIFAX, N. 8, 


\ 





















OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





TH5H BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STEAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 





SCOTTA,...c0006 - leaves New York .... Wednesday, Aug. 12. 
RUSSILA....-cc008 leaves New York.... Wednesday, Aug. 19. 
CHINA. .....+++e.-leaves New York.... Wednesday, Aug. 26. 
CU BR. cccccccccce leaves New York .... Wednesday, Sept. 2, 
JaVA.....0++...-leaves New York,... Wednesday, Sept. 9. 
SCOTIA..........leaves New York.... Wednesday, Sept. 16. 
Calef Cabin Passage. ....$150 00 | Second Cabin Passage......$80 
TO PARIS. 


Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 
Payable in gold. 


Berths not secured until paid for, 
An experienced surgeon on board, 
§ The owners of these = will not be accountable for Specie or 


Valuables unless Bills of , having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor, 


Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, 
‘TEAM TQ LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 

i (Ulascanp). The Inman Line, under contract with the United 

Siateés and British Governments for carrying the mails 

BEVERY SATURDAY and 


EVERY ALTERNATE TUBSDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
KATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 


Finst CaBIN ....... +++-$100 00 | Sresnagsz........... oo 
Do, to London....105 U0 " to London....40 00 
bo, to Paris..... .115 00 Do. to Paris....... 50 00 


Passage by the Tuesday Steamers, vis Halifax, First Cabin, 
#00, Gold; Steerage, $55, payable in currency. 

Rates of passage from New York to Halifax: Firat Cabin, $20, 
Steerage, $10, payable in Gold. 

Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
at moderate rates. 

Si verage passage from Liverpool or Queenstown, $40. 
P Tickets can be bought here by persons sending for their 
rieuds, 

Four further Information, apply at the Company’s offices, 

JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 

15 Broadway, New York. 





NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 
‘TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 


KO YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ine, consisting of the 
FRANCE.......0.eceee Capt. Grace. ...........3,512 tons, 
es eae Capt. Thompson.......3,450 “ 
THE QUEEN.,,........Capt. Grogan. coccsceesd S17 “* 
BT EER csecesxest Capt, Cutting. ....0... 3,315 “ 
KRIN..... Agedéccccedeas Capt, Hall,.....¢......38,310 “ 
DENMARK........... Capt. Thomson......... 3117 “ 
PENNSYLVANIA..... Capt. Lewia............. 2.873 “ 
VIRGINIA, ......... + Capt. Prowse............ 2,876 ** 


weaves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 

The size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious State 
Rooms, Opening directly into the Saloon; the accommodations 
aud fare are unsurpassed, and the rates lower than any other line. 

An experienced Surgeon on each ship, free of charge. Tickets 
are issued in this country to parties wishing to prepay the pas- 

age of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown (Ireland) for 
$55 payable here in currency, 

Drafts issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 
payable at any Bank in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Passage from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 

CABIN, $100 Currency; STEERAGE, $25, Currency. 

For treight or Cabin passage apply at the Orricss or Tum Com- 
pany, 57 broadway ; and for steerage tickets at the Passage Office 
ot the Company, 27 Broadway. 

F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 
TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 
WrekLy Ling oF Stsamers To anv From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSCOTT’S CBLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 

AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 

DRAFTS for £1 and upwards, payable in avy part of Great 
Lrituin acd Llreland, or the Continent of Europe, can always be 
obtained atlowest rates, For further particulars apply to 

RAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
8G South St. or 23 Broadway, N, Y. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 

The Screw Srgamers OF Tos Norra Gerwanw Luoyp run 
egularly between New York, Bremen, and Southampton, carry- 

ng the United States Mail, 
FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 

FROM SOUTMAMPTON,— EVERY TUESDAY. 

FROM NEW YORKM,—EVERY THURSDAY. 

Price of Passage — From New York To Bremen, Lonpon, 
Havaw, and S0UTHaMPToN—First Cabia, $120; Second Cabin, 
£72; Steerage, $85, Yrom Bremen to New York—First Ca- 
bin, $120; — Cabin, $72; Steerage, $40. Price Of passage 


payable in gol 
to London and Hall, for which 








These vessela take freight 
trrotgh bills of lading are signed 

An experienced #@rgeon is attached to each vessel. 

All letters must paag through thé Post oflice. 

ta7-No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 


igued, ; 
aeey not be delivered before goods are 


Bills of Lading will 
Tewred at the Custom 
tar’ “cle taken t' Ha and Bremen at the 


owest “‘es, For pI «poy hn wm te to 
& Co. 68 Broad Street, 


THE ALBION, 











PERSONS NOTIFIED. 


‘I i i ‘ho have 
DR. SHERMAN, ARTISTIC SURGEON respectfully notifics his patients, and the large number of afflicted persons w 
called at eae ‘e during his absence, anxious rapes A the aid of his experience, that he has returned from his professional = 
to Havana, and will be prepared to receive them at his office, No. 697 Broadway. DR. SHERMAN’S inventions are the only 
established secure and comfortable MEDICAL CURATIVES for Hernia or Rapture in its varied forms and stages, in rsons 
of every age, without regard to the duration of the disease. Dr. Sherman is the founder of the ‘‘ Morado Grande, —, 
Cuba, established several years since for the treatment, by his method, of this most terrible of all human afflictions, w me 
from ‘the good result of his personal attention, the afflicted rather than trust themselves to the care of his pupils, await t : 
periodical visits. Descriptive circulars, with photographic likenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, mailed on receip 


HOUSEWIVES’ ATTENTION 


ted 
ve ti f the greatest worth and economy for Cleaning and Polishing Mirrors, Gold and Silver Pla’ 
eg oe i a Copper, Brass, and all articles of Glass, China, Tin and Metal Wares, in less than one —_ 
the usual an ordinary method. Price 30 cents per box, or $3 per dozen. No one should be withont it. Samples — by _= _ 
price, and orders received by Mail by A AP ER re HOPKINS & Co., 41 Mercer Street. 
ron —— 7. FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS’ STOCK 
AT RETAIL, 
WM. H. SOHAFPFER, 
No. 6 Second Avenue, 
(BETWEEN HOUSTON AND FIRST STREETS ) 

*4 Wholesale Furniture Manufacturer, offers his entire stock of first class Cabinet 

* Furniture at retail at manofacturers’ prices. -Parties in want of Furniture are invited 


to examine this stock before purchasing elsewhere. . 
Every article made from the best seasored material and warranted. 













NTED TO BE PERFECTLY MILDEW PROOF | 
AW Rives su Omen Venetian “awning for — — 4 i ponte tin 4 mentees. 
é to order. Temporary Awnings ou rders by Ma e 5 
Canvas Goods ot every description made to order. Te on F Agelnes lat on a DROADWAT. 
Junction of 6th Avenue and 33d Street, New York. 





Pe edad 








’ D CARPET CLEANING MACHINE 
Still at the HANK INSOw Ss IMPROV a th and Fifth Avenues, New York. ‘Those having valuable Carpets, 
who wish them thoroughly eleaned, without the slightest injury, are requested to give me a call, and they can see how and where 
the work is done. Orders by wail or otherwise promptly attended to. Prices for Cleaning: Ingrain and Three Ply, 5c. ; Brussels, 
6c.: Velvet, Aubusson’s, &c., 7c.; Axminster, 8c. Second-hand Carpets Bought and for Sale. taken up and re-laid. 
Please Notify, if you wish us to take up. Terms, Cash on delivery. W. H. HANKINSON. 





COMPOSITE IRON WORKS, 


HUTCHINSON & CO, Exciusive Maxvractorexs or THE PATENT COMPOSITE IRON RAILING, Gateways, 
uae re and Cottage Fenees, Balconies, Verandahs, Stable Fixtures and Bedsteads. 


lire , W , and oth 
Also, Wire Railing, Windon a A wEINTAL AND ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORK. 


Office and Samples, 
95 PRINCE STREET, Near Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Formerly Hutchinson & Wickersham. 


VICTOR BARJON, From Pans, 
and Silver Piating, Steel Platina, &c., [New Paris Method] Chandeliers, Sta- 
Green, Light, Venice and Antique Bronzing. 
EY, New Work, Between Spring and Broome Streets, 


R. & H. DESSOIR, 
CABINET MaEKERS AND DECORATORS, 
277 University Place, near Union Square, New York. Established since 1841: 
Designs avd Estimates furnished for Pier and Mantel Glasses, Mantels and Wood Gas Fixtures and all kinas of Decorative and 
Plain furniture. 





Fire Gilding, Mat Gilt, : 
tues and Vases, Bronzed in Fancy Colors, 4 
No. 73) MERCER STRE 














KUHN & HAEMER, 
Cabinet Furniture, Pillows and Mattresses. Carpets and Oil 
oS. See Loose Covers. Upholstery to Order and Repaired, Caretully Packed and Kemoved. 


No. 1884 BROADWAY, between 38th and 39th 8ts., New York. 
“at. YOUNC B. CHOLES, 
Interior Decorator and Upholsterer, Upholstery Goods, Curtain Materials, Draperies, 

Lambequins, Cornices, &c., &c. 
No.,27 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, One Door West of University Place, New York. 


GEO. GERMUNDER, VIOLIN MAKER, 
174 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK, 

To Whom has been Awarded Meda!s at the 
Paris, LONDON, AND Am&RiICcaN Exurnitions. 
Pupil of VULLLAUME, at Paris. 

Has now for Sale the Magnificent Paris ition 
Prize Quartett, which have been preferred to ali others, 
» by the most eminent critics, Also, Keeps on Hand for 


Sale, Superior Bows, old Italian and other Violins, at all 
prices. 


JMBER AND GAS FITTER 

PLUMBER A : 
No. 32 CARMINE STREET, 

Bet, Bleecker & Bedford, NeW YORK. | 
C. PETERSEN, 
MANUFACTURER OF AWNINGS, HOKSE AND WAGON 
COVERS, &c. 11 Turmp Avenve, and 405 Waser 40th Street, 
N.Y. Your patronage is respectfully solicited. Orders sent by ; 
post will meet with prompt attention. | 




















PRACTICAL WORKERS 
IN WOOD, STONE, METAL, 4&C., 
For Ecciesiastical Purposes, 
SPECIALTIES, 

COLOUR DECORATION, EMBROIDERIES, &c., 
MEMORIAL FURNITURE, TABLETS, 
&e., &e., 

59 Carmine Street, New York, 

[6th Ave. cars pass the door. ] 
N. B. Send stamp for Catalogue. 


| 





| 





HORSE SHOEINC ESTABLISHMENT, | 
JOUN RANNE?T, | 
[Successor to Dr. W. P. SHELDON, ] 
No. 1,829 BROADWAY, Next door to 37th &t., New York. 


VAN NOTE & SON, 
@RATE, FENDER AND FIRE-PLACE HEATER 
MANUFACTURERS, 
1270 Broadway, between 32nd and 83rd Streets, and 484 Canal | 
HERALDIC 


Street, near Varick, New York. " 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Garters, Bitt Bosses, Solid Cut Monagra 
Every varicty of Plain, Enameled, Bronzed and German Silver Letters, Rosettes, Tug Spots, Frouta, &c., Hames, Terrets. ee 


Gilt and Burnished in the best manner. 
Grates and Fenders constantly on hand or made to order. | No. 176 MERCER STREET, near Bleecker St. [Rear], New York, 
Van Note’s Fire-Place Heaters Furnished and Set in the most | 


substantial manner at short notice. Fire Brick and Soap Stone 
° 











EGBERT MILLS, 
CARPENTER AND BUILD: 
83 WEST 29TH STREET, Corner of Broadway, New York. 
Stores and Houses neatly fitted up, and all kinds of Jobbing 
done with neatness and dispatch. 





} RRA, AY eds 
>: CMASER 





J. J. SULLIVAN, 
PL AND Gas 
721 6TH AVENUE, One door from Forty-first Street. 
Plumbing in all ames oo with neatness and dispatch. 








W, M. VAN NOTE] [A. 8, VAN NOTE, | Jobbing punctually 
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Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans marecurrunt. 


fulness of the wrong she had unconsciously done him. He 
would always have her prayers. She assured him how, 
thanks to his good offices, she felt more hopeful—or, at all 
events, less despairing than she had thought possible. Her 
greatest trial was the deception she was about to practise to- 
wards her mother. 

“ She speaks of matters which, although they are dead, and 
have no resurrection, yet have life enough in their mere 
memory to wring my heart. She prides herself (dear heart!) 
on our improved finances ; for we are really living within our 
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Literature. 


TO MY FRIEND. 


You think me “ good and true,” and it is well 
For you—for me; and I will never tell 

What I am else; for better you be blind, 
Than weakly to my faults and follies kind. 

I love your charity; would have my friend, 
Copcerp simple to 


But something that, th striving, I may be. 
You could but shun me, if my heart you knew ; 
So stand without in sunlight, and look through 
The darkened win‘ows still, and never see 

‘The inner chambers’ soil and poverty ; 

While I see you in sunlight clean and white, 
And shade my eyes, and feel my night more night. 
FR call me good ; t the fair picture still ; 
is grow like it; with an earnest will 

Will copy the fair ht in every line 

From your dear band, till I have made it mine. 
it shall be mine, for we catch at sight, 
Who long for it, ag we catch light from light. 
Sound the high harmony of perfect law, 

For music conquers man, and you shall draw 
My wand’ring discords sweet, with silver call ; 
My pulses set, with yours to rise and fall. 





A SEA-SHELL. 


Cool lips of shell, sing, sea-shell warm and sweet, 
Of ripples curling on the creamy beach, 
Of soft waves singing in each other’s ear, 
Small wavelets kissing one another’s feet, 
Where flakes of foam make music, a low speech 
derly sad to hear, 


Tell me of half-formed little’broken words 
Sung by the ripples to the still sea-flowers 
In silent, sleeping, tideless deeps of sea ; 
For there the flowers have voices like to birds, 
That sing full-throated in this world of ours 
On each melodious tree. 


Not now, not now, sweet shell, some other day 
Tell me of sighings on the lonely shore, 
And seas that sob to birds that scream above ; 
Tell me not now of earth grown weak and gray, 
Nor longing for the things that come no more, 
Nor any broken love. 


To me thy breathing bears another tone, 
Of eye eareed —- under sea, 
And happy laug' of the sunpy spray :— 
Ah! hearest thou the words that are thine Soe. 
Kaow’st thou the message that they bear to me,’ 
The things they seem to say ? 


Ah, sea-shell ! it is this—“ The soft blue deep, 
hich thrills with a heart that knows thee and is kind, 
Sighed for thy sorrow, now it laughs with thee ; 
Love is a secret which maa cannot keep, 
Hide it from heaven and the heediess wind, 
Bat trust it with the gea!” 





BLONDEL PARVA. 
By the Author of “ Mavims by a Man of the World.” 
CHAPTER XXL. 
LETTERS AND TELEGRAMS, 


As Pleasure, according to the philosopher's definition, is 
merely freedom from pain,so to one. who has been heavily 
burdened with woes, even a little lifting of the load seems an 
approach to pleasure. By comparison with what Kate 
Irby had suffered in those terrible hours between, the recep- 
tion of her cousin’s menacing epistle and that confession ex- 
torted by Maurice, her present condition was more than toler- 
able. She had now a trusty confidant, ableand willing to aid 
her; and he was busy in the work. There might be suspense, 
- ane. ee mg pen et eee from him, 
written, however, in guage, which gave her ho 
of her father’s He was very, very ill, they said, bat 
not too ill to move: it was h that in a week or two he 
might be got on board shi the port was not too strict! 
watched—to Australia, where the poor old man had friends 
far away in the Bush. Maurice had had aa interview with 
his acquaintance the of the insurance company ; and 
not a very satisfactory one. The case, of course, had been 
put before a but it was that gentleman’s 
view, that unless the whole sum of which the insurance com- 
panies had been defrauded was repaid, that they would exact 
the pound of flesh—demand the punishment of the offender. 
This, indeed, arose from the difficulty of the case, the danger 
of compounding a felony, rather than from any desire of ven 
geance—but it was no less perilous on that account. No 
sleps with respect to restitution ought, certainly, since they 
must necessitate confession, to be taken until Robert Irby was 


in safety. The only piece of news, in this respect, was, 
that Sir Richard Loew codec es yet communicated with 
the com but was endes to run down his game 
alone. orice had not the two-fold enemy to guard against. 


He always wound up with an entreaty that Kate should keep 
up her spirits; and the assurance that he was her very sin- 
cere friend and well-wisher. His letters were in tone precise- 
bp ee me agent who also takes a friendly interest in 
Sete wrote t0 “Mr Robinson,” with grateful and 

A gral an 
fervour, but in a strain infinitely removed 
that of love. She could never show herself sufficiently 


: 


PEG 


, and I rejoice at it, although the savings are not for us. 
‘You will be quite an heiress, Kate, my darling, after all,’ 
said my poor mother yesterday. Hut pardon me, Maurice” 
(the name was here almost entirely erased, and “ Mr. Glyn - 
written over it]; “I must not thus make your heart ache. 

Of matters at Blondel she had little to tell; but since he 
had bidden her to write him fullest details, she mentioned that 
a stran was staying at the Bell—his mission, it seemed, to 
secure impressions of brasses in the priory—a vulgar, prying 
sort of person, who had introduced himself a day or two ago, 


on some pretence, into the manor-house, and had been re-| M 


peatedly seen loitering about the gate-keeper’s cottage. Mary 
did not seem impressed with the notion that he had any 
object—but to herself everything seemed pregnant with 
danger—and would it not be better for Mr. Glyn to drop a 
line of warning? L[n conclusion, she always sent her love— 
and in one instance (since sick man had 
asked for it) her full forgiveness—to her father. 

Much of Kate’s time was now at the-cottage, or at 
the priory, in the companionship of Mary and the gate-keeper ; 
the only ones with whom she could converse upon the matter 
next her heart. The old man spoke to her readily enough of 
what she already knew—that is, concerning his recognition of 
his late master (for he always called him ‘‘ Master’’)—but with 
respect to the state of mind and body of her unfortunate father, 
he was very reticent. “As for being sorry for all that had 
come and gone, if that was what Miss Kate meant, Master was 
grievously burdened with the thought of the ruin impending 
over wife and daughter; he bitterly reproached himself for 
having ventured to Blondel, and thereby revealed his identity 
to Sir Richard: but he was not sorry—that was the truth— 
that he hadcome home, even though it were but to die.” 
{ And here the blind man would chuckle to himself in an inex- 
plicable, and, indeed, a rather horrid way.| ‘“ Master was 
very ill, that was certain ; but, considering the pain he suffered, 
not impatient ; the source of greatest comfort to him was that 
he had seen his darling, about whom he was never tired of 
conversing. It was for her sake as a child that he had been 
tempted to commit the wrong he had; it was for her sake 
that he had come back—just to see her dear face—and put 
himself in peril of the law.”’ In short, there was a somethin 
of feudal feeling in the gate keeper—a worthly law-fearing 
man himselt—which caused him to regard the offence of bis old 
master in a very charitable light, and tu defead him even against 
those least likely to be his accusers. 

Once Mary ventured to ask her father whether the sick man 
seemed to be afraid of capture, or rather of the punishment that 
wouid result from it. 

“ For himself, child, he cares nothing; he fears nothing; 
but rather than bring shame upon Miss Kate and Madam, 
he would kill himself—if it were necessary: of that I am 
certain.” 

“ Kill himself?” cried Mary, s:uddering. “ would be a worse 
crime than’—— 

“ How do you know ?” cried the blind man angrily, smiting 
the stone floor of the parlour with his staff, “ Hold your 
tongue, child, I beg.” 

A week, a fortnight thus passed away without incident, when 
a certain letter came for Kate. 

The communication was satisfactory, inasmuch as it con- 
veyed no new alarms, but what struck Kate cold with terror 
was that the envelope had been tampered with: a certain 
simple detective apparatus which aurice had adopted 
in the fastening of his dispatches revealed this to her at 
once. 

By return of post Mr. Robinson was informed of this catas- 
trophe. Two days afterwards—it was on Friday—Kate re- 
ceived a hurried note—without one word of reference to the 
above important communication : “ The port of London is too 
closely watched, and we are now at Liverpool, from whence 
he sails (D. V.) on Saturday. Directly he is safe off in the Ariadne, 
you shall hear.—Address, Maurice Glyn, Esq., 4 Elspeth Ter- 
race, Liverpool.” 

Here was food for wonder and apprehension indeed. Mau- 
rice could surely not have received her last intimation, or he 
would never have intrusted to the post so important a secret. 
It was indeed a complete revelation of his plans, which were 
now, without doubt, in the possession of her father’s pursuers ; 
for the envelope in this case also showed signs of having been 
open since it had been fastened down. 

Note in hand, Kate flew to the cottage: just as she reached 
the footnath which led to it through the wood, she met the 
Bell fly, with that objectionable person, in rusty black, in it, 
evidently bound for the railway station: his smug countenance 
seemed to her to wear a look cf malicious satisfaction. Her 
heart sank within her; her limbs could scarcely support her 
on her way. 

“ Dear Mary, look at thie,” cried she, giving her friend the 
letter at the cottage-door. “ He knows nothing of the snare 
that is spread for bim. All is lost!” 

“ Not yet,” said Mary bravely. “ Have confidence in Mr. 
Maurice Giyn. I have bad a letter from him myself this morn- 
ing, telling the same news with the same openness. True, he 
knows nothing of his letters having been tampered with, yet 
he is too wise, too cautious, to write like this without some 
reason; Iam certain of it. Why, it was only a day or two 
ago he warned me to beware of that man who has been troubl- 
ing my father so about the brasses—as though /z could hurt 
us! He is on his guard, be sure.” 

Kate sighed. “ What is that, Mary ?” 

“ An advertisement that he enclosed, that’s all; the time of 
sailing of the Ariadne, Al, from Liverpool to Melbourne; on 
Saturday, that is, to-morrow, at 8 a.m.” 

“ He will never get on board,” groaned Kate. “They will 
seize him hours before—— Stay, Mary; all may be weil yet. 
How could I have forgotten it? There is the t-legraph !” 

“Ab! yes; there is the telegraph,” echoed Mary, yet with 
none of her triend’s triumphant excitement. “ But 1 am not 
sure, Miss Kate, as to using that. Mr. Glyn said nothing 
aout telegraphing. We had better stick to our orders: he 
laid—Mr. Glyn did—very strict injunctions upon father and 
me. 

“Bat this isa case hecould not possibly have foreseen, 
Mary. I shall go to the station at once ;” and with that she 
= laid her hand upon the door. 

“You will do as you please, dear Miss Kate. Yet, remem- 
ber, if itis found yee to read letters in their 

h the post, how much more easy itis to read 





of his efforts to serve her and bers of hig noble forget | grams, 


“TI will shape the message so that no one can suspect its 
meaning.” 

“ But the address, Miss Kate ?” 

‘lf what we suspect has happened, the address is known. 
I am resolved to do it;” and she opened the door. 

“Then let me go with you,” cried Mary, snatching up her 
bonnet and shawl; but she had to run to overtake Kate. 

The road was at first shut in by trees, whose leaves were 
changing colour; then dipped down upon the desolate flat, 
over whose long grasses the sea-breeze was billowing, as 
though ocean iteelf still possessed the soil. Clouds of sand 
showed they were approaching the shore. Before them, close 
to a dismantled martello-tower, and on the spot over which 
Duke William’s Norman galleys had once sailed, stood the little 
station of the Coast Railway, from which Kate (quite regard- 
less of these stupendous changes) was about to telegraph. 
She was well known to the station-master, who was also 
pointsman, porter, and electrician to this miniature establish - 
ment, which consisted of one room. As she opened the 
door, this official was engaged at his desk. ‘“ Good-morning, 

——— 

Before she could finish the sentence, he turned round, and 
she saw that he was a stranger. 

“Mr. Mirk is on his holiday, ma’am, and Iam doing his 
duty in the meantime,” observed this personage respectlully. 
“Can [ be of any service ?” 

“ Don’t telegraph, Miss Kate,” said Mary in a hurried whis- 
per. “I know this man ; he comes from Swinlake—Sir Rich- 
ard’s railway station.” 

. “ Bat she spoke too late ; indeed, Kate was too flurried to 
isten. 

“I wish to send a message to Liverpool,” said she in anx- 
ious tones. “It is important. Can it go atonce? What time 
will it get there?” 

“It can go at once to London, ma’am; and will be in town 
in five minutes. As to when it will be forwarded to Liver- 
pool, I can’t say.” 

Kate had produced her pocket-book, and was writing 
eagerly, for “ forms” of dispatch the little station did not pos- 
sess. 


“From Kate Irby, Blondel Parva, to Maurice Glyn, 4 Elepeth 

Terrace, Liverpool.—What you feared for your letters has nap- 
= it is certain they know all, Not a moment to be lost. 
ee |” 


The*women watched the countenance of the clerk as he 
read the words out. Mary secretly thought that it was not so 
impassive as is usual with such officials when upon duty, but 
what me was there in increasing Kate's anxiety, by mention- 
ing this 

“Flee?” said the clerk, repeating the last word. “Is it 


£ *Flee?” 


“ That is right,” answered Kate. “I should like to see the 
message sent, if you please,” 

“Certainly, ma’am.” The clerk began to work the ma- 
chine—that cross between a beer-engiae and a barometer— 
standing, of necessity, with his back to the spectators, “ Click, 
click ; rattle, rattle; click, click,” “The charge is eighteen- 
— ma’am ;” said he biandly, at the conclusion of his la- 

ours, 

“ Here is half-a-crown ; pray, keep the rest for your promp- 
titude,” said Kate ; “ and thank you.” 

“Really, miss?’ The clerk hesitated; blushed a little, 
doubtless trom modesty ; then pocketed the money. 

The message he had really sent ran as follows: 

“From John Jackson, Blondel Parva, to Sir Richard Anstey, 
Eaton Place, London.—Miss Irby tells Maurice Glyn, at 4 Elspeth 
Terrace, Liverpool: ‘ What you feared for your letters has hap- 

wy. : it is certain they know all. Nota moment to be lost. 

ec |’” 


CHAPTER XXII, 
THE RESERVED COMPARTMENT. 


It is the Tuesday previous to the events narrated in the last 
chapter, and the mail-train is starting from the London termi- 
nus for Liverpool. There are not many passengers. It is too 
late in the year for town-folks to be travelling northwards for 
pleasure: the autumn hag begun, and the wind is cold. One 
traveller, in particular, a tall gray-bearded man, but bent either 
with age or illness, shivers in the blast notwithstanding his 
multitadinous wraps. He limps rapidly up and down, look- 
ing into the windows of the second-class es, 

“ What is it?” inquires a porter curtly, almost suspici- 


ously. 

* wes told there was a carriage here ‘reserved’ for me.” 

“ Not i,” says the porter, whose speech is redundant only 
to first-class folks ; sharp and short to second-class; and per- 
emptory— T’other end of the train, stupid ; get in with ye, 
can’t ye?” to the third. 

“T know there was a carriage,” persists the invalid que- 
rulously. 

“ Any name ?”’ 

“ Yes : Jones—no, Martin,” ejaculates the other, correcting 
himself hastily. 

“ Allright, sir; first-class, sir; this way, sir.” 

And the porter points to a well-cushioned compartment, 
_— “ Engaged” upon it. “Shall I look after your luggage, 

r U 

“No, no. I haven't gotany. A {gentleman—that is, av- 
other gentieman—has charge of it.” 

aun had better be quick, sir; there’s the five minutes’ bell 
a-ringing. 

“That's him: there—yonder—the man in the cloak, Tell 
him I’m here.’’ 

The porter made a dive among the hurrying crowd. 

“ Damme,” muttered the sick mav, “ what a start! What 
a thing it is tobe a swell! First-class! It’s better than a 
bed; it’s better than a tap-room. g I wonder whether he will 
bring any brandy.” 

The man in the cloak—he has put its collar up, as if Ae also 
feels the cold—comes to the window. 

“ Are you all right, my good sir ?” 

“No; I’m devilish il, I should like some brandy.” 

“| have a flaskful,” replies the other, getting into the car- 


riage. 

The porter at the window touches his hat expectantly to 
the sick man. “I found the gentlema p, sir.” 

“So I see. It was deuced clever of you, considering that I 
pointed him out.” 

The train begins to move: the glass is pulled up so sharply 
that it almost catches the porter’s nose. 

“ It is particularly requested that no temptation in the way 
of gratuity be offered to the company’s servants,” roars the 

men ies Mb geen Puetes to the notice-board bear- 

ing that inscription. Then, as the engine shrieks and yells, 
he leans back on the unaccustomed and bursts into 
a peal of malicious laughter, 

“ Hush, hush, my good sir,” says his companion reproy- 





ingly. 
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“I can’t help it,’ rejoins the other, much out of breath. 
“ First-class! Only think of it! O lor!” 

Greatly tickled by this reflection, the old gentleman 
chuckles, until, being really very weak and unwell, be is upon 
the vergeof choking. He is with difficulty understood to ask 
whether he is going first-class to Australia. 

“No; I'm afraid we can’t quite afford that,” responds his 
companion, “ But every care will be taken of you.” 

“ Ab,” replies the other with a wry face, “ I'm used to that. 
Pienty of care—plenty of watchfulness. An attendant to walk 
out with one. Meals punctual. A private chaplain kept; 
likewise a medical adviser.” 

It is evident that these two persons do not now move in the 
same rank of life ; although, perhaps, they may have done so 
at one time, 

“ Their present mode of travelling is habitual with the 
second and much younger passenger ; he rests his hat in the 
Straps above him, and places bis umbrella in the cradle—pro- 
ceedings which, simple and natural though they be, elicit as- 
tonishment from the spectator. 

“ Blessed if 1 knew what they were for,” says he. 

“Well, you have been so long out at elbows, you see, my 
friend, that these little luxuries are strange to you. But you'll 
s0o0n get accustomed to them. They have all ihese things in 
Australia now, just as they have here.” 

“Ab,” mutiered the other disconsolately. 
there yet. 1 wish I was off.” 

“ It will be all right, Mr. Martin, never fear. Your berth is 
taken. By Saturday night, there will be many a league of 
sult water between you and your—your friends. As soon as 
we have got into our snug lodgings, [ shall write to those 
whom it concerns, and teil them where we are. They will 
scarcely believe the good news unless it’s in print, so I'll cut 
out the advertisement. The Ariadne from Liverpool to Mel 
bourne at8 A.M.” 

“I tell you what, Mr. Glyn,” observed the old man ad- 
miringly; “you're a cunning one, you are. It’s very lucky 
lor us poor devils that have to live by their wits that you are 
not a Peeler. The Arryadne! VO lor, O lor!” 

Verhaps the common tie between the two companions was 
a keen sense of humour ; for the relish with which the inva- 
lid seemed to enjoy this joke (albeit caviare to the reader), was 
not a whit inferior to the pleasure derived from it by our old 
acquaintance, Mr, Maurice Glyn. He was the first, however, 
to recover himself from his paroxysm. 

“Do, pray, be caretul, Mr. Martin,” implored he: “ you are 

not strong enough yet to laugh like that. You'll kill your- 
= One would thiuk your life was insured in three different 
offices.” 
_ Aud here, we are sorry to have to write, Mr. Glyn indulged 
in another chuckle, which, however, was not this time echoed 
by his aged companion. Perhaps he was, after all, not quite 
to dead to the stings of conscience as he appeared, Tuere 
ensued a lull in their merriment, 

“When do | go on board?” inquired the old man, some- 
what lestily. 

“ Any time before 8 A.M., my good sir, as per advertise- 
ment.” 

“ L’s devilish early. 
consulted.” 

“ You have been used to get up earlier,” returned Maurice 


“T haven't got 


But there; my comfort is not much 


laconically. “ Besides, you may sleep on board overnight, if 
you please ?” 
“Notl. Lhateit. I’ve been across the herring-pond be- 


fore, you know,” 

* Just so, I wouldn't come back again, if I were you.” 

_ There was a sternoess in Glyn’s tone which contrasted cu- 
riously enough with his late high good-humour. 

“ You are very pleasant, when you are pleased,” observed 
the old man in gruff and sour tones. 

“ Ab.” That was all Maurice deigned to say; and it was 
fail in a very unconciliatory manner; yet, if his travelling-cap 
had not been so tipped over his eyes, and his cloak drawn 80 
high to meet it, the dim light from the lamp would have been 
sullicient to show his features once more wrinkled with vio- 
lent laughter. “What a beast to tame!” murmured he to 
himself. “What tricks! How bard one bas to hit him over 
the nose!” 

{tis now night. Nothing is heard but the roar and rush of 
the train, and the savage shrick of the engine, as it flashes 
through trembling stations, or buries itself in the heart of the 
hille. Neither Maurice nor his companion sleep: the one is 
too anxious; the other, anxious also, is too ill. 

“Have you apy brandy?’ groans the latter, All the fun 
has fled from his haggard face, aud given place to pain aud 
ubrest. 

“ Yes; no—why, I gave you the flash, did I not?” 

“A mere thimbleful,” answered the other contemptu- 
ously ‘ “nota pint, There's a dog—a devil—tearing at my 
inside {” 

“ Whatcan Ido? Are you too hot?” 

* Ay, red hot: burning.” 

* Shall Ll open the window ?” 

© No; L[ shiver.” 

* Patience, my good sir: we shall soon be there, 
be better presently.” 

“Ay.” It seemed as though that monosyllable contained 
the concentration of cynicism, scepticiem, the very essence of 
bitterness—a gall nut. 

Maurice leaned forward and gazed into his companion’s 
face. There was no answering look: the invalid had fainted. 

“ Unhappy wretch!” murmured the young man, as he let 
down the glass, and the black night rushed in. “ Sappose he 
is not well enough to sail! Suppose he dies!” 


You will 





o——_———- 


A SLICE OFF THE JOINT. 


Llomer is @ great authority on the question how the Greeks 
May we, theretore, be 
pardoned if we stop on the threshold of our artiele to make a 
remark or two about the probable profession ot,“ blind old 
Monies,” before we proceed to prove the poet’S tru'y Eaog- 


of the heroic ages cooked their meat, 


lish predilection for ronst beet ? 


We have been recently informed, by our wide-read and en- 
ergetic friend Dreikopf, that the learned world of Germany 
hae, for the last fifteen years, been literally torn to pieces by a 
tremendous and apparently inexhaustible controversy oo this 
question carried on between the sagacious Bopp of Jeva, and 
No old ecbolar or young 
student but has taken his beer-glass in one hand and bis Ho-| tender, but a little tasteless, and it is without much natural fat 
mer in the other, and ravged himself under the flaunting flag | ot its own, the Norman beast being of the lean kine genue, 
ot Klopp, or the blustering banner of Bopp. The light of|aed by no means a bull of Bashan; you eat, and as you eat 
Jena contends, on the one part, that Homer was a carcass-| patiently, you ruminate on the past lite of the unknown api- 
butcher at Chios; while the luminary of Heidelberg argues, | mal, part of which you are devouring. But a London steak 
with equal virulence, that the blind harper was a house-sur- | is a far different thing; it is thicker, fatter, juicier, and of a 


the erudite Klopp of Heidelberg. 


geon at Smyrna. 
A good 


eal of outward courtesy has hitherto been main-| ley slave by the Turks, and has been broiled with a learned 


THE ALBION. 


visited both camps as a strict neutral, confesses to us that 
there exists much bitterness of feeling and less restraint of 
temper than might have been expected between two such 
great echolars. 
Bopp says to his students, “ How can this fool, this Bao- 
tian ox, deny that Homer never speaks of the cutting up of 
meat without showing @ gusto, taste, and knowledge, unob- 
tainable by any one unless be had been a practical butcher ? 
Let the atrocious ass refer, if he choose, to the Ninth Lliad, 
verse 270. The ninnyhamer will there see that when a Greek 
deputation is sent to Achilles to try and win him back to the 
allied army, Patroclus takes three chines (pig, sheep, and 
goat), and transfixes and divides them witb a discriminating 
skill worthy of any flesh-market. Let the swollen bull-frog 
of Heidelberg dulness also turn, if be can read pure Greek 
well enough, to the First Iliad, verse 600, where he will find 
the Greeks who sacrifice the hecatomb to appease Apollo, sev- 
ering the thighs of the oxen and wrapping choice morsels for 
the gods in the double caul.” 
Such are a few of Bopp’s learned arguments, and Bopp is 
very convincing indeed until you hear Kiopp. That star of 
Heidelberg talka most irreverently of his adversary. “ Cul- 
mination of pedantry !” he sometimes says, as if Bopp were 
actually present in the lecture-room. “ How can he talk to 
me of butchers and such plebeian vulgarity, when he sees that 
in bis bat'les Homer always wounds bis heroes in the most 
learned and anatomical way? Storm and weather! Are we 
to be dictated to by these old jackdaws of Jena, who think 
that the church belonugs to them because they chatter on the 
weathercock ? Does not Homer, in the Thirteenth Liiad, verse 
812, make Merion slay Harpaiion the Papblagonian by a 
thrust under the hip bone and through the bladder? Does he 
not (idiot) represent Thoas killed by Antilochus (accomplish- 
ed blockhead) by a javelin that cuts the hollow vein that ex- 
tends to the neck along the chine? Aud again I ask (wooden 
brains) does not King Hypenor fall, in the Thirteenth [iad 
(tive hundred and twentieth verse) pierced through his liver ? 
Eadless, indeed, are the ways in which this divine medical 
man inflicts death on the dummies or minor personages of bis 
great poem.” So far Klopp, who is irrefutable till you bear 
Bopp. But indeed, though there is more acuteness 
about Klopp, there is more grasp about Bopp. It 
Klopp be more vigorous, Bopp is more refined. Klopp 
is the luxuriant summer meadow, Bopp the rolled vel- 
vet lawn. It Bopp steal on with his fertilising stream, silent 
and unobserved as the subterranean New River, Klopp rolls 
on, broad, open, and generous as the Thames, but, like that 
river, stained here and there by the dead dog of prejudice and 
the floating cat of professional envy. It Bopp rise like a sky- 
rocket, Klopp remains longer in the air, If Bopp biaze 
brighter and more like the violent Vesuvian, Klopp, like the 
wax candle of society, burns longer and clearer. Bopp’s 
theories astonisb, but Klopp’s are read with perpetual delight. 
In fact, whether Klopp has beaten Bopp, or Bopp has pound- 
ed Klopp, it will take many centuries and mguy hogsheads of 
ink to settle. 
Madame Dacier (\hat learned lady of Languedoc, who trans- 
lated Liiad and Odyssey), was of opinion that there was no al- 
lusion in Homer to any way of cooking except roasting ! 
From this some critics as basty as Madame have argued that 
at the time of the siege of Troy the Greeks had no fire proof 
vessels. In the Ninth Iliad, however, where Achilles feasts 
his unbidden guests, Homer especially says that Patroclus put 
by mutton and goat's flesh to roast and boil, while a fat shoul- 
der of pork was being got ready for the spit; or, as old Chap- 
man rhymes it, in his grand, rumbling, rough way: 
Automedon held, while he pieces cut, 
To roast and boil, right cunniagly ; then of a well-fed swine, 
A huge fat shoulder he cuts out and spits it wondrous flue. 








served up @ roast leg of beef to table; or if they had, would 
daiuty, gelatinious, and nutritious. Madame Dacier’s argu- 


sign them forever to the limbo of vanities. 


barbaric lumps ot meat, such as the Norsemen carved wich 


—the worse meat, the more need of sauce. But this remark 


expected to allow them to be so beautilul as the Eoglish, they 
are 80 pleasing aud so agreeable that they peed no extraneous 
advantages, and could afford to despise the very cestus of 
Venus. Bat, there is no doubt, that however much the tastes 
of the two nations may once have harmonised, the tendency 
in Eogiand is w the one simple dish, and in France to a 
variety of savoury delicacies, often quite as pleasant and 
digestible as the solid slices of meat tuat the poorer English- 
man affects. 

The simplicity of taste (or the barbarity, which shall we 
call it?) must be inherent ia our nature: it assuredly is not a 
question of quantity, for most Frenchmen eat more than most 
Eaglishmen. 

lt has been well said that a Frenchwoman is always cook- 
ing, while an Englishwoman leaves off ber preparations for a 
meal till the last possible moment, and then hurries the roast- 
ing and gallops the boilieg. Hence, arise failure and indiges- 
tion. Sull this incontrovertibie fact remains, that spite of all 
cooking you cannot in Paris get a rumpateak that approaches 
the steak of a good London tavern, Ask for a “ bifstek” in 
the Palais Royal par «exemple, and Francois, or Pierre, will 
bring you a litile lamp of beet of a pleasant savoury brown 
colour, a little crimsoned, embedded in crisp sbavings o! 
baked potatoes, You know that the white capped chef has 
longed to anoint it with sauce Robert, Sorel, Sharp, or To- 
mato, to remove its barbarous simplicity. 1t eats well and 


rarer merit ; it has been beaten worse than any Christian gal- 





tained by both disputanta; but in secret, Dreikopf, who has 


is grossly unfair, for the French beef, though not so exquisitely | ing recipe to roast mutton. 
marbled as our Own, nor so fat or tender, is often of good | stultifying love verses and pastoral songs of Queen Anne’s 
quality ; and as for Frenchwomen, though we can scarcely be | ime: 








tiop, it melts in the mouth like a peach, passes at once into 

the blood, and goes straight to recruit the heart. It is a sort 

of meat fruit, and merely requires the soft pressure of the lips. 

Broiling, to tell the truth however, requires no common mind. 

To broil, is to perform an operation which is the result of cen- 

turies of experience acquired by a nation that relishes, always 

did relish, and probably always will relisb, broils. It requires 

cleanliness, watchfulness, patience, profound knowledge of 

great chemical laws, a quick eye, and a swift hand. The 

Homeric heroes are supposed to have lived on broils, and this 

branch of cooking 1s deserving of the utmost respect. 

A young cook should be always informed that it takes years 

to learn how to broil a rump steak ; for a thousand impish 

difficulties surround the broiler, and do their worst to spoil the 

dainty morsel, and prevent its reaching the expectant jaws. 

If the gridiron is not bright as silver, and clean between the 

bars, the meat will suffer. If the bars be not rubbed with 

suet they will print themselves on the steak. If the fire be 

not bright and clear, there is no hope for the broiler. If the 
broil be burried, it will be smoked or burnt. If the gridiron 
be over-heated before the steak is put on it, it will scorch the 
steak. It the gridiron be cold, the part of meat covered by 
the bars will be underione. If the gridiron be not kept 
slanting, the constant flare and smoke, from the fat streaming 
into the fire, will spoil the steak. If no salt be sprinkled on 
the fire, the meat will very likely taste of brimstone, which 
the salt should exorcise. 

Few people seem to know that rump steaks are not at their 
best, except from October to April. It is only in the colder 
months that they can be taken from meat hung at least four 
days to make it tender. When fresh they are mere fibrous 
masses of unconquerable gristly fibre. A good steak often 
turned to prevent burning, and to keep the gravy at the cen- 
tre, takes ten minutes to broil. It should be eaten with a ta- 
ble-spoontul of warmed catsup, and a little finely minced 
sbalot. 

Mutton, says the eccentric Dr. Kitchener, requires a brisk 
fierce fire, quick and clear; but beef, a large sound one. To 
judge from Robert May’s Accomplisht Cook (1665), written 
tive years after the Restoration by a man who had been ap- 
prenticed to the chefs at the Grocers’ Hall and Star Chamber, 
aod bad afterwards officiated in Lady Dormer’s kitchen, 
bastings and dredgings were thought of supreme importance 
iu the reign ot Coarles the Second. May enumerates seven 
forms of dredgings, and s'x of bastings, some, perhaps, worthy 
of preservation. Tne dredgings are: 1. Flour mixed with 
grated bread ; 2. Sweet herbs dried and powdered, mixed with 
breac-crumbe; 3. Lemon-peel pounded, or orange-peel mixed 
with flour; 4. Powdered sugar mixed with pounded cinna- 
mon, flour, or grated bread; 5. Fennel seeds, coriander, cin- 
namon, and sugar finely beaten, and mixed with grated bread 
or flour; 6. For young pigs, grated bread or flour mixed with 
beaten nutmeg, ginger, pepper, sugar, and yolks of eggs; 7. 
Sugar, bread, and salt mixed. For bastings: 1. Fresh but- 
ter; 2. Chopped suet; 3. Minced sweet herbs, butter, and 
claret (especially for mutton and lamb); 4. Water and salt. 
5. Cream and melted butter (especially ior played pig); 6. 
Yolks of eggs, grated biscuit, and juice of oranges. 

The old rule of roasting and boiling is about tweaty minutes 
to the pound; fifteen minutes is scarcely enough, especially in 
cold weather, in a draughty kitchen, or at asiack fire. The 
fire for roasting should burn up gradually, and not attain its 
full power until the joint is approaching perfection. Boiled 
meat cannot boil too slowly. Boiling wastes less of the meat 
than roastiog. Beef, by boiling, loses twenty-six and a half 
per cent. ; by baking, thirty; by roasting, thirty-two per cent. ; 
boiling is also, though less savoury, a more economical way 
of cooking, as the water used receives the gelatine of the meat 
and makes an excellent basis for soup, which it is mad extra- 


Another piece of evidence which shows that the Homeric | vagance to throw away. The charm of a roast joint is the 
Grecks boiled meat, is, that in the Odyssey, one of tbe insolent | beautiful pale-brown colour. 
suitors flings the foot of an ox at Ulysses, whom he takes for| thoroughly done (saturated with heat) is when the steam 
a beggar on the tramp. Now, no people would ever have | rising trom it draws towards the fire. 


The sign of a roast joint being 


In the old cocked-bat times, when an inn kitchen was the 


they have left the hoof on? Whereas, boiled cow heel is traveller’s sweetest refuge, and the sight of the odorous joint 


revolving majestically on the spit was one of the most retresb- 


merts are untenable; and we hereby (without arrogance) con- | ing of landscapes—in those distant ages, when the postilion’s 


whip sounded frequently at the ino dvor, and the creaking of 


It is the joint, the pidce de resistance, that constitutes the | the inn sign was red nature’s most grateful lullaby—the red- 
special difference between English and French cooking. The | faced choleric cook made great to-do with her steel spits and 


pewter plates. Those were hard times for the kitchen 


their walruss-horn-handled daggers, are the incarnations of | Wenches, the scullions, and the turnspit dogs, the latter of 
discord which we and the French have long fought over.| Whom used often to hide when they saw the meat arrive at 
Ever since Mary de Medici’s courtiers brought Ltalian cuoking | the kitchen door. 
and the refinement of side dishes into France, the joint bas | and kept covered up. 
been disregarded on the other side of the Channel. ‘There are} droll bitter way, advised the cook to carefully leave the 
some bitter people, indeed, who say that the French are oblig- | Winders on whilst the jack was going round, in order that 
ed to cook better than we do, and that the Frenchwomen are | they might fly off and knock out the brains of half a dozen of 
obliged to dress better ; because their meat is so bad, and be-| those idle, thievish, chattering {uotmen who were always clus- 
cause their women are ugly. Tue less beauty, the more dress | tering around the dripping pan. 


The jack had to be scoured, oiled, wiped, 
It was in those days that Swift, in his 


It was Swift who also enriched our literature with a rhym- 
It is a pleasant banter on the 


Gently stir and blow the fire, 





and almost unerring instinct, It requires no effort of diges- 





Lay the mutton down to roast, 
Dress it quickly, I desire, 

ln the dripping put a toast 
That Il burger may remove— 
Mutton is the meat I love. 


On the dresser see it lie, 
Ob! the charming white and red, 
Finer meat ne’er met the eye, 
On the sweetest grase it fed. 
Let the jack go switly round. 
Let me have it nicely brown’d. 


On the table spread the cloth, 

Let the knives be sharp and clean, 
Pickles get and ealad both, 

Let them each be fresh and green ; 
Now small beer, good ale and wine, 
O ye gods, how I shall dine! 


Mr. Gay the poet—that plump good-natured man whom 
everybody loved—also tried his hand at the same branch of 


He sent some portly, clerical, not noappreciative, 


friend of hie, this recipe to stew a knuckle of veil: 


Take a knuckle of veal 

You may buy it or steal, 

In a few pieces cut it, 

In a stewing-pan put it; 

Salt, pepper, and mace 

Must season this knuck!e. 

Then what’s joined to a place [salary } 
With other herbs muckle 

That which killed King Will (Sorrel, his horse}, 
And what never stands still (time), 
Which mach you will mend if 

Both spinage and endive 

And lettuce ana beet, 

With marygold meet, 








fhom 
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alive, 


,orse}, 





THE ALBION. 
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Put no water at all, 

For it maketh things small, 
Which, lest it should happen, 
A clcese cover clap on, 

Put this pot of Wood's metal 
In & boiling hot kettle, 

And there let it be 

[Mark the doctrine I teach] 
About—let me see— 

Thrice as long as you preach ; 
And skimming the fat off, 
Say grace with your hat off, 
Ob, then with what rapture 
Will it fill dean and chapter! 


Both these sets of verse probably, (certainly the latter) were 
written to friends, and have all the careless freshness and ease 
that might be expected. Mr. Sydney Smith wrote a recipe 
for a winter salad, which is a highly finished piece of Popian 
verse. It begins : 

Two large potatoes passed tkrougli kitchen sieve 
Unwonted softness to the salad give. 


It contains some weak lines, and some which are exquisitely 
worded, 


These are two of the best : 


Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 
And, ecarce suspected, animate the whole. 


And it ends with a verse of admirable and heroic grandilo- 
quence : 

Serenely full the epicure may say, 

Fate cannot harin me, I have dined to-day. 


It has been often disputed whether a continued diet of beef 
or of mutton would soonest grow intolerable. We give our 
black ball with the firmness of an ancient Roman, against 
beef. The more mannered a meat is, the sooner it grows 
wearisome. Do we not all remember how the old indentures 
of Newcastle apprentices always coutained a clause limitiog 
the number of salmon dinners? The poor lads would have 
pined away upon 4 delicacy that never changed. But inspite 
of this fact, Eton boys, who are very injudiciously fed too often 
on mutton, always delight in tbat meat in after life, which 
seems to us a proof of its untiring savour and gusto, Mutton, 
Ude says, is more frequently served at dinner than apy other 
dish, not that it is half as fine flavoured as kid or fawn, but 
then it is our adopted meat, and can be so easily disguised and 
transformed. The most imperial way of serving up lamb for 
& very great dinner, where a central and lordly dish is re- 
quired, is thus given, and under a most quaint title, by Lord 
Sefion’s chef. “ A Roast Beef of Lamb!” he styleth it. “ Taxe 
the saddle and the two legs of a lamb, cut out of the middle 
of each leg a small rosette, which is to be larded, as also the 
fillets, Toast the whole, and glaze the larded parts of a good 
colour, Serve up with gravy (miut sauce in a boat), or in the 
French manner, with maitre d’hotel sauce—i.e. béchamel 
sauce, fresh butter, parsley, salt, pepper, and lemon-juice.” 

_ And now with all the promptitude of our nature, to a finan- 
cial question, Does the price of meat, as charged to a diver 
at a London eating-house, bear any faint relation to the ori- 
ginal cost price of the joint? We determined to benefit the 
world by an experiment that would at once settle this quee- 
tion. We directed our cook to buy a sirloia of beef weighing 
eight pounds: cost, at teppeoce a pound, six sbillings and 
eightpence. This was cooked. Wken it was cold we set to 
work, and, in the true spirit of the philantbropist, cut it into 
what in dining-rooms they call “ plates.” We found that it 
cut into eighteen fair plates, which (if the tavern-keeper did 
not get the beef cheaper than we did) would yield a profit of 
two shillings and fourpence only—a far less profit, we confess, 
than we had expected. 

As we have in our comparison of beef and mutton perhaps 
run down our ancient and truly English friend beef, and ele- 
vated mutton at its expense, let us make the amende bonour- 
able by a final fact which redounds to the credit of the 
national dish. The late Duke of Norfolk used seldom to eat 
less than three or four steaks at the club over which he often 
presided. The great man always used to assert that every 
tteak had a physiognomy of its own; and that although tbe 
club dinners always consisted of steaks, yet that no dinner ever 
quite r bled its pred or. Ove night, the ox was from 
some special county; another night the cook was in good hu- 
mour, and excelled himself; a third time, the meat had been 
kept to the very hour, and was done to the very turn. He also 
considered that in the middle of the rump “ there lurked a 
fifih eseence, the perfect ideal of tenderncss aud flavour.” For 
this he always tarried and recruited his forces, fortified by his 
second botile of port. It was reported by the scandalous that 
the duke always preceded these dinners at the “ Steaks” by a 
secret preliminary dish of fish. They say it was a grand sight 
to see the rosy duke (his orange-coloured ribbon and silver 
gridiron, pot yet assumed) listening to one of Captain Morris's 
sparkling Bacchanalian songs, rubbing meantime a clean plate 
with a fragrant shalot, preparatory to his third steak, in front 
of the gridiron-gratiog through which the cooks were seen at 
work bebind that portcullis: over which was inscribed the 
apt quotation from Macbeth, 

If it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
lt were done quickly. 
_——_—_—_@—___— 
SHAKSPEARE AND TERPSICHORE. 

To the Lcitish tourist, whiling away the spring days io fair 
F.orence, waiting, it may be, to witness the festivals in honour 
ofa royal marriage, or pausing on his northern flight from 
Rome or Naples before fiually taking wing across the Alps, 
tais announcement op the public bills aud placards of the Per- 
gula Theatre is not without interest : 

ROMEO E GIULIETTA, 
TRAGIC OPERA. 
To be followed by 
SHAKSPEANE; 
or, 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS;DREAM. 
GRAND BALLET. 





Ile ia here, then, in a new guise, this Proteus-like ‘ Divine 
Williams,” “Swan of Avon,” or howsoever he may be named 
in the various dialects of men. ossini has given to the 
world that exquisite dying lay (the last notes of the ill-fated 
Desdemona, ceasiog in sweetness like a crushed flower), As 
sha al pié d’un salice. Verdi has Italianised the “ blasted 
he#h,” and made Lady Macbeth bid her guests to their revels 
with rousing brindisi, Si colmi il calice! Of Romeos and 


Juliet, Montecchi e Capuleti, there is no end. And in these 
latter days doth not Hamlet himself “ discourse most eloquent 
music,” @ad a fair Swede warble forth the lovely lunacies of 
Ophelia uss) all hearts be melted by the pouring in of sad 


music, having each in turn seized the inexhaustible Shak- 
speare, and “ played upon’—if not “fretted” —him, up rises 
the goddess of the dance, and, circling the astonished Bara in 
her gracefully rounded arms, whirls him away to tread a fan- 
tastic measure uoder her guidance. 
. ena ; or, &@ Midsummer Night’s Dream. Grand 
allet. 
—, from an Lialico-histrionoco-tepsichorean point 
of view ! 
Allons! To the Pergola! Let us thitber on this 25th even- 
ing of April, 1868, tou see what we shall see, 
Note first, that the theatre—one of the most elegant and 
well-proportioned in Europe—is at the beginning of the even- 
ing nearly empty. Romev e Giulietta, or 80 much of M. Gou- 
nod’s opera as the powers that be condescend to give ur, is 
evidently not attracting the public. Neither will we, whose 
business is with terpsichore, and not with her sister muse, 
speak of that performance, which, indeed, vut too evidently 
serves as a mere prelude, or “lever du rideau,” for the main 
business of the evening. 
Be it recorded, too, that we, sitting in the pit of the Pergola 
did altogether judge of the argument or conduct of the ballet 
by the unassisted light of nature, having neither libretto nor 
programme to refer to, in case of doubt or bewilderment. And 
such cases did arise, even rather frequently! But ia this way, 
perhaps, the British tourist may be enabled the more faith- 
fully to report to his countrymen the impression made upon 
him by “Shakspeare; a grand ballet.” 
The libretto of a ballet is at best an arbitrary document, so 
to speak, and one from which there is no appeal. It being 
evident that should the libretto set forth that when the prima 
ballerina, nicely balanced on the great toe of her right fvot, 
raises her left leg in the air at right angles with her body, and 
gently waves ber arms to and fro, to soft music, such action 
means, and shall be held to mean, that the weather is beauti- 
tiful; that we may look out for equalls; that she is in love; 
that she never will marry the couut; that she would be glad 
of a litle refreshment; that she never felt betier in her life, 
aod will be happy to favour the company with a “ pas,” ex- 
pressive of unlimited rapture; or auy other conceivable state- 
tent, the spectator has no choice but to submit and acquiesce. 
Nay, if he be of a flexible and conlormable cast of mind, he 
may even by-and-byjtrace in the wavings and pirouelings some 
faint. shadowing forth of the meaning given t» them in the hi- 
bretto! We, however, in our character of British tourist, cast 
aside all such leadiug strings whereby the ballet-master cun- 
nivgly sways tbe mind of man bither or thither as he will, and 
sturdily take our “ posto distinto” in the wide pit of the Per 
gola, unprejudiced by an ex-parte statement as lo what we are 
going to see. 
The curtain descends on the first scene of the fourth act of Ro- 
meo ¢ Giulietta ; and pow the buzz and bum'of talk grow louder, 
and the rows of climson Chairs are dotted more thickly with 
sombre coats—black, brown, blue, or mingled pepper-and-salt, 
Some sprinkliog, too, there is of brighter feminine garments, 
gossamer bonnets, glossy folds of silk. The white and gold 
franies of Lhe private boxes—in Italian theatres all (be boxes 
are private boxes—begin to show within them, groups of 
heads. Ileads pretty or ugly, smart or dowdy, young or old, 
furuished or empty, 48 the case may be, but all addressing 
themselves with cuusiderable attention vo that canvas screen 
which divides us as yet from “ Shakspeare.” The opera has 
been cut sheer in two, and between its severed portions ‘s in 
serted the bonne bouche of the evening. Layers of bread and 
mustard, as it were, on either side of the daiaty slice ot roas: 


serving to give an added relish to the really savoury and suc- 
culent morsel. Also, ‘o drop metaphor, the acts of the opera 


which hem in the precious ballet at either end are useful, in 
Unat they enable us—aot British tourist merely, but Fiorentine 


sinis, Doniz-ttis, Bellinis, and @ great many more too numer 
ous lo menuon— 0 evjvy our alier-dinner coffee at our ease” 
and stroll in coolly, bringing with us ambrosial odours of cigers, 
artistic proclivities and perceptions, 

wields his baton over solo and chorus, Evters iu his place 
the director of the dance music. Rap, rap,rap. Attention in 
the ranks! Oue, two, three, four—crasn, clang, rub-a-dub- 


dub-dub! 
grand ballet,” is beginning. 


indeed peculiarly anything—cxcept loud. One has a great 


grand ballet,” or “ Marshal Blucher; a grand ballet.” 


and the twinkling of ianumerable legs. 


viduals staud near the tables. Tuere is present, the landlord 
Him we recognise by bis white apron and rubicund nose 
Mine host is an universal character—a citizen of the world 
should not be inflamed with liquor, would indeed show us t 
locale. And ia this case let the colouring be red, and the lo 
cality the landlord’s nose. 
need not be described. 
twin brother of that cook. 

words, “ (Questa sera si rappresenta Macbeth.” This evening 


matter. 





sweet sODg ai the ears? 


And now, painting, poetry, and 








At lengtu-—and truly at no great lengtu—it ceases, and the | and towers of London. : 
canvas screen rises ; rises slowly, deliberately, almost, one may | Paui’s—Sir Christopher Wren’s St. Paul’s!—with prophetic 
say, in a cold-blooded maoner, as though there were no colw | lustre. Moreover, she shines upon the divine une, still drunk 
pubblico, no cultured public anxiously awaiting Shakspeare | and still sleeping. He has been carried by majesty command 
Scene the first is| to this romautic spot, chair and al). . : 
cleatly festive in 1ischaracter. The stage 'epresente—accord-| ¥.'There enters a tall female figure draped io white with flow- 
ing to all the lights of nature we can bring to bear upon it—| ing gauzy sleeves and veil. Sue contemplates the Bard with 
the interior of an inp. ‘There are tables. Tables on the stage | a sult melancholy, and theo, passing her band to her beart, 
usually mean one of two things: banquets, or documents. | raises her eyes to Heaven. 
Here are no documents. There is, if memory serve us, one | bauk at one side of the st ge, and seats hersell at a harp. Au 
bottle; may be more, Groups of nondescript hilartous indi-| Erard’s patent grand we should judge the instrument to be, 


concentrate all our faculties. Sight alone suffices not. We 
must be undisturbed in our breathless attention even by the 
dropping of a pin. Kauow ye not this black velvet apparation 
with a peaked beard? Dense-British tourist, who has never 
seen anything quite like him, stares bewildered. Stupid, 
stupid, thrice stupid, Saxon! ‘Tis he!—’tis Shakspeare! 
Aud if you do not recognise your Williams, so much the 
worse for you. Williams, the divine one, is a personable fel- 
low enough. Not ungraceful, and with well-turned legs cased 
in black silk hose. 

Shakspeare is received with much friendly show ot welcome 
by the landlord, the cook, the lardlord’s daughter, and the 
hilarious assembly. These latter individuals, however, smile 
dumbly from a distance on the Bard, and linger tenaciously 
around the tables, as though expecting a supply of victuals by- 
and-by. But soon it appears that Shakspeare, despite his 
well-turned legs, his graceful mien, and his inky cloak, is not 
free from blemishes of temper. For no reason whatsoever 
that we can discover, he quarrels with the landlord, and in- 
vites him then and there to box! The landlord turns up his 
culfs, and they set-to with a will. The hilarious ones look on 
smiling, with puinted toes. 

Of the style in which Shakspeare and the host display their 
knowledge of the noble science ot self-defence, I feel myself 
incompetent to convey an idea to the minds of my compa- 
triots. Perhaps it is historic. Perhaps it was thus men 
boxed in the Elizabethan era. At all events it bas 
this advantage—one, alas! not to be numbered among 
the merits of our modern P.R—it can hurt no- 
body! Babes and sucklings, with puffy pink fists, might 
box each other so, and come off scatheless. Eact man keeps 
his elbows well in to his side, and makes his clenchedjhands re- 
volve rapidly over and over oue another for sometime. Ever 
and anon he stretches forth bis arm and taps his foe lightly on 
the chest and shoulders. Sthakspeare’s features express fury ; 
his eyes roll; his brows are kuit. But sull his fists revolve 
harmlessly four the most part. Ac length the landlord unwa- 
rily turns his back, and quick as lightning, with the unerriog 
instinct of genius, the Bard seizes the oportunity thus offered 
to him, of decisive victory. Ooe thump skillfully administerea 
behind, and the landlord falls heavily into the arms of-his 
backer, the cook ! 

The combat is over. It had no apparent canse, neither 
does any result seem likely to follow from it, But as a pic- 
ture of national manoers it nas been interesting. Lt boots not 
to follow the “the grand ballet” throughout all its macy in- 
cidents : neither would space permit, For the ballet is in 
three acts, But we may select one or two more “ striking 
situations” as being calculated to give the Koglish reade¢ 
what we may call a new idea, and vision of several historica! 
personages, Before the inn disappears to make way for other 
pictures, it becomes the scene of some rather complicated 
events. Two ladies— ve in a long flowing train, the ovber in 
the briefest of tarlatan skirts—enter masked, and go through 
a great deal of exertion. Oa the long-robed lady removiog 
ber mask and black domino, we discover her to be no less a 
personage than the Virgin Monarch herself. She bas a face 
of gbastly paleness, surmounted by a flaming wig of the hue 
vuigarly called “carroty :’ the towering stiff curls of which 
are piled high above her mejestic brow. Her manners are 
vehement, and free from anythiog like the stiffaess of court 
eliquette. Her toleration of ber attendant’s very scant and 
airy clothing, may suffice to show that Elizabeth’s notions on 
the subject of costume were much more latitudinarian than 
we are accustomed to suppose. We soon discover, moreovcr, 


meat. Bread and mustard, nol in themselves appelisiog, but| that her majesty is the victim of a sentimental passion for the 


wayward Williams! Uaohappy Bard, canst thou not control 
thy notorious infirmity, 80 far as to appear in the royal pre- 
sence sober? Or, at tue least, not very drunk? Alas, humi- 
liating as is the spectacle, the haughty queen must bebold her 


of Florence, born uuder the shadow of Giotto’s campanile, | poet, bottle in band, reeling helplessly, in the last depths of 
heritors of the artistic glories, &c., &c., natives of the “land of | intoxication! In vain sbe pleads, stretching forth ber royal 
song,” &e., &e.,country men of the Perzolesis, Palestrinas, Ros_| hands, aad even bending ber royal koees in supplication, 


Shakspeare will not relinquish his bottle, He continues to 
take sip after sip, regardless of his queen’s increasing disgust 
and distress, until at length he drops into a chair and snores 


iu Lime to wilness a porluruauce so entirely respous.ve tu vut’| in drunken lethargy. 


Such are the flaws io the brightness of genius! Such are 


Descends trom his throne the “ maestro di capella,” who | the fatal effects of the bottle! 


Elizabeth and her airy made of honour put on their masks 
ani fly. 
The hilarious ones return, but no longer hilarious. They 


The prelude, &., symphony to “ Sbakspeare ; aj have changed their dresses, and now appear in the garb of 
Fiuvtering of fans, rustling of | court huotsmen, apparently looking for the queen. Royalty 
robes, g. neral inspection ot pocket-handkerchiels. The audi- |is nowhere to be found. ‘The divine one snores, drunk, in bis 
ence in the pit—not “ noi altri’ of the posti distinti, but the} chair. The landlord proposes something to eat—by the un- 
citizens on those hinder benches—seize this opportunity, al-| mistakatle gesture of putiing his fingers into his mouth end 
most to a map, of pulling forth each his pocket-handkerchief, | and making as thoug) he were swallowing—and everybody 
and either blowing his nose with some emphasis or wiping bis| goes to dinner very cheerfully amid the jubilant music of 
manly brow. The symphony is not peculiarly melodious, nor | hunting horns. 


Tbus ends the first act. The second act is, perhaps, the 


deal of noise for one’s money ; and itis, too, rather military in | most wonderful of the three, but though leogthy in acuvn, It 
its character, 80 that one would not be surprised to be told | way be described with brevity. 
that it bad been originally composed for ‘Julius Cesar; a 


The sceue represents a garden on the banks of the Thames. 
Time, eveniog. Moon slowly rises to illuminate the spires 
Also to illuminate the dome of St. 


Then, she steps on a flowery 





. | by ils aspect. y 
.| The laity throws back ber veil. Surely we know those fea- 
.|tares! Stay; at the first notes of the barp » numerous corps 


Besides, is cot this “Soakspeare ; a grand balic!?’ Aod does not | de ballet wip lightly forth, headed by the atry maid of honour, 
the scene lie in Eogland? An Eoglish Jao?lord whose nose | now attired as Tit.nia! That white-robed cure Is the queen. 


>| Elizabeth Dggor as she appears at the Pergola Theatre, 10 the 


be ignorant of our subject. By all means kt us bave couleur | year of grace 1868. Ye yode, could I but faintly image forth 


-| the spectacle of Queen Elizabeth in scarlet wig aod white mas- 


Present also, are the landlord’s | jin garments, strenuously playing the barp for dancing girls on 
daughter—a pleasing young lady in the costume of the early | the banks of the Thames by limelight! 
part ct Henry the Eyguth’s reign—and the cook. The cook 


They are here, the ionumerable twinkling legs for which we 


Never trom our tenderest childhood | (colto pubblicc) have waited. Gracefully they skip and bound 
did we witness a Christmas pantomime without beboldiag the | and twinkle, to our great delight, a id apparently also to the en- 


tire satisfaction of the Maiden Monarch, who sits patiently 


Ono a placard hanging at one side of the stage are these | thrumming her “ Erard’s grand” in @ corner, 


How Shakspeare is aroused and surrounded by sportive 


’ 


Macbeth is to be performed. But where? By whom? No| nymphs, looking (18 well be may) Inexpressibly bewildered ; 


how he goes through mavy intricate evolutions, threading the 


The nondescript hilarious ones trip a gay measure, and then | mazy rows of charmers with au accuracy which, under the 
there enters—a zentieman io black. Hush—sh—sh! Sileuce | circumstances, does him great credit ; how Titania pulls from 
in the house! During the opera little gentle gossip (‘et us| her golden sceptre varivus lite scrolls, bearing the words 
in honesty state that it must, however, be gentle gossip) does |“ Coriolano,” “ It re Lear,” ** Amieto,” &c. &e., and presents 
no harm. But now that§the fballet has begun, we ueed to| them to the poet; necd not be particularly chronicled. Still 
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less need we follow a serious under-plot, involving & duel— 
with rapiers, this time—between the divine one and a gallant 
young courtier. r 

Come we to the third and concluding act. This is all pomp, 
trinmph, and a kind of terpsichorean high jinks. 

The second and third acts are to each other 


——as moonlight unto sunlight, 
Are as water unto wine. 


The scene is the queen’s palace—which palace let no man try 
to specify—and the courtiers, male and female, throng to do 
honour to the Swan of Avon, the great national poet. The 
fair Elizabeth (that amiable weakness of the bottle all forgot- 
ten, or at least forgiven) delights to honour our divine Bard. 
She takes from a pink box which reposes on a velvet cushion 
in the hands of a page, a wreath of laurel bound with silver. 
This she claps on Shakspeare’s raven locks (placing it in her 
agitation somewhat on one side), and then leads him to a 
chair of state beside her own, whence the illustrious pair 
witness a series of dances by agile coryphécs in gorgeous 
raiment, 

Various are the dances, brilliant the costumes. But for us, 
British tourist and exile from home, whom as is well known 
splendour dazzles in vain, the most remarkable performance 
shall be The Highland Fling! Exotic highland fling, torn 
from thy native wilderness, how hast thou blossomed out 
from sober heathery plaid and bagpipe, to satin crossed with 
silk, and the crash of a full operatic orchestra! Marvellous 
truly is the apparition of four-and-twenty dancers, male and 
female, clad in short white satin petticoats—not wholly guilt- 
less of crinoline—checked with blue ribbons, and wearing 
each a black velvet reticule on his or her stomach! Which 
black velvet reticule, the light of Nature enables us to recog- 
pise as the Italian for philabeg. Marvellous, too, is the agility 
with which the dancers twist and jump and toe-and beel, with 
some far off resemblance to a break-down nigger dance ; none 
—absolutely none—to a highland fling when its foot is on its 
native heath, and its name is McGregor! But we (colto pub- 
blico) accept it all as a vivid life-like representation of the 
mode in which those islanders enjoy themselves. We roar, 
we shout, we applaud, we encore furiously, the satio-kilted. 
And in the final melée when each corps joins in a grand gene- 
ral winding-up pas, we salute them with special and alill in- 
creasing fervour. 

And now a majestic strain salutes the ear. A strain which 
causes in the British tourist mind a horrible doubt as to whe- 
ther he is asleep or awake, sane or insane. That beginning 
is like—~— And yet—no. It must be though! Tum, tum, 
tum, tum-ti-tum. To be sure, ‘God—save—our—gra—cious 
Queen.” Of course, The National Anthem—with a difference. 
With, in truth, several differences, But we file out of the 
Pergola humming, whistling, or singing, our version of it, in 
high good humour and satisfaction. O, by-the-by! There is 
another act of the opera to come, isn’t there? Ah, never mind. 
We have seen “ Shakspeare ; a grand ballet,” and that shall 
suffice us. 

As we leave the theatre, a man steps up to us and says, 
“Signore, your pardon, but | am a new man here (un’aomo 
nuovo) and—might lL ask you what that first piece was about?” 
“Romeo e Giulietta!” ‘Ob, ab, thank you. I never heard of 
them betore.” 

wnnmeiiiediitan 


THE SOLAR ECLIPSE OF AUG. 17, 1868. 


An eclipse of the sun may be considered one of the astro- 
nomer’s red letter days; and on the 17th of August in this 
come year there is promised to the man of science an intel- 
ectual treat such as is rarely accorded to him. By an unusual 
combination of fortunate circumstances, the present eclipse 
bids fair to surpass all others of which we have any record, in 
the richness of scientific results which may be anticipated 
from the event. It so happens that on the day in question the 
earth, in the course of her orbit round the sup, is almost as 
far away from that boJy as she ever is; hence the apparent 
diameter, or visible size of the sun is nearly as small as it ever 
appears to us. The difference in geographical miles of the dis- 
tance between the earth and the sun, at the periods of their 
nearest approach and utmost divergence,.or at those times 
when these bodies are in perigee and in apogee as it is termed, 
being calculated at upwards of three millions of miles, or 
about the thirtieth part of their distance from each other, it 
will readily be understood that such a circumstance causes an 
appreciable difference in the apparent size of the sun. At the 
same time the moon becomes visible under exactly opposite 
conditions on the day in question, being, at the period of the 
eclipse, at that point in her orbit which is nearest to our 
earth ; besides which, she is in what is termed her ascending 
node, so that the earth, as it were, follows the moon as each 
describes its orbit, the consequence of which is that not only 
does the circle of the moon appear of the largest size under 
which she is ever visible to us, but she is kept longer in view, 
or in other words, the period of total eclipse is of longer dura- 


tion than has ever before been known. The central path of] After deep reflection he climbed up the wall, travelled straight 


the deepest shadow cast by the moon lying in close proximity 
to the equator of the earth, observers in that quarter will fur- 


ther occupy the nearest possible position on this globe to the | was it not, an act of intelligence ? 


moon, 

According to the calculation of our astronomers, the first 
moment of contact of the circumferences of the sun and moon 
will occur at 2 hours 34 min. 40 sec. Greenwich mean time; 
and it will be visible at a point in the Gulf of Aden between 


Arabia and the African coast. Reduced to local mean time, | feeling. You often find them in diplomatic regions, and can’t 
this will give the time of commencement of the eclipse at 5 | tell whether they are fish or flesh. But if their mental powers 


hours 52 mip. 16 gec., or very shortly after sunrise at that 


place. The sun's disc vanishes entirely from view at 3 hours | They gain in longevity what they lose in warmth of temper- 


29 min. 30 sec. Greenwich time, and is thus first totally ob 
secured at a point in Abyesinia, where, as well as at various 





nearest known position to the sun, there is reason to believe 
that another planet is in existence between the sun and Mer- 
cury. From Baron Bode’s empirical law as to the position of 
the planets in space, it is laid down that the interval between 
the orbits of any two planets is about twice as great as the 
inferior interval, and only half of the superior. Hence this 
hitherto unknowr planet, it is supposed, must be situated 80 
near the sun as to be above the horizon only a very short 
time before sunrise, during daylight, and for a brief period 
after sunset. The strong light prevailing during this period 
has bitherto operated as a preventive to this unknown planet, 
if existing, being visible from the earth ; and it is only on the 
occasion of such a favourable eclipse of the sun as the pre- 
sent that we could at all hope to catch sight of it. To find 
this during these six or seven minutes of darkness will be the 
task assigned to several of the astronomers proceeding from 
England and from France; and should their efforts be reward- 
ed with success, a result little lees honourable for the science 
of astronomy than the discovery of Neptune will have been 
attained. 

Commencing, as we have before observed, in Abyssinia, the 
phase of total obscuration travels easterly, with a southern 
inclination, passing about local noon over Cambodia (where 
the French will have a strong body of observers), and finally 
ceasing about 5 hours 49 min. 6 sec. local time in the after- 
noon at a point south of New Guinea, and east of York Pe- 
ninsula, Australis. It is a remarkable fact, that along this 
zone On the earth’s surface there is a very near approach to 
the magnetic Equator—a line crossing the earth’s natural 
equator—where the variations of the compass, or the inclina- 
tions of that inatrument, are observed to be very small indeed. 
Magnetism may, therefore, also claim some attention on the 
occasion, and new facts may possibly, even under this bead, 
be gathered to form the basis for some new hypothesis to 
pierce the occult secrets of nature. 

The regioa of the earth which is the scene of this approach- 
ing event is one where the climate is such as to afford men of 
science the most favourable opportunity for witaessing the 
phenomena in an attenuated atmosphere, free from the risk of 
obscuration by clouds and vapours, which are the bane of so 
many philosophers in the less genial north. Every event 
seems, therefore, to conspire to constitute this coming event, 
one to whica the world of science may in future point asa 
prominent mark recording the onward march of tue human 
intellect. 

——___.——_—_— 


ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE, 


A new champion for the Intelligence of Animals has re- 
vived the discussion in a book (L’Intelligence des Animaux, 
par Ernest Menault) full of facts and inferences which, if not 
all new, are all to the point. Without admitting that humans 
are the issue of quadrumaos, he believes with Lactantius that 
animals in a certain measure the faculties of men, and 
that our inferior brethren, as St. Francis d’Assisi calls them 
preceded us on earth, and were our first instructors. We 
take an example or two of what the smallest and dullest of 
them, as well as the biggest and cleverest—fleas and fish as 
well as elephants—can do. 

There were Industrious Fieas before our time. Baron Walck- 
enaer (who died in 1452) saw with his own eyes, for sixpence, 
in the Place de Ja Bourse, Paris, four Jearned fleas perform 
the manual exercise, standing upright on their hind legs, with 
asplinter of wood to serve for a pike. Two other fleas dragged 
a golden carriage: with a third flea, holding a whip, on the 
box for coachman. Another pair dragged acannon. The 
flea-horses were harnessed by a golden chain fastened to their 
hind legs, which was never taken off. They had lived in this 
way two years and a half, without any mortality among them, 
when Walckenaer saw them. They took their meals on their 
keeper's arm. Their feats were performed on a plate of pol- 
ished glass. When they were sulky, and refused to work, the 
man, instead of whipping them, held a bit of lighted charcoal 
over their backs, which very soon brought them to their 
sensea, 
But of what use is cleverness without a heart? The flea 
has strong maternal affections. She lays her eggs in the cran- 
nies of floors, in the bedding of animals, and on babies’ night- 
clothes. When the belpless, transparent larve appear, the 
mother-flea feeds them, as the dove does its young, by dis- 
charging into their mouths the contents of her stomach. 
Grudge her not, therefore; one small drop of blood. For you, 
it is nothing but a flea-bite ; for her, it is the life of her be- 
loved offspring ! 
While pleading, however, for the flea, we cannot do as 
much for the bug, though he is gifted with fuller developed 
intelligence. An inquisitive gentleman, wishing to know 
how the bug became aware of human presence, tried the fol- 
lowing experiment. He got into a bed suspended from the 
ceiling, without any tester, in the middle of an unfurnished 
room. He then placed on the floor, a bug, who, guided 
probably by smell, pondered the means of reaching the bed. 


across the ceiling to the epot immediately over the bed, and 
then dropped plump on the observer's nose. Was this, or 


The Fish belongs to the great Flathead family. The same 
sort of platitude which you see in his person, doubtless ex- 
tends to the whole of his character. You have met him some- 
where in human shape—one of those pale faced, wishy-washy 
gentlemen, whose passions have extinguished all heart and 


are less developed, their term of existence is more extended. 


ament. 


and injuring the optic nerve on one side of his head. He ap- 

peared to suffer terrible pain; he plunged into the mud, 

floundered hither and thither, and at Jast, leaping out of the 

water, fell on the bank. On examination, a portion of the 

brain wae seen protruding through the fractured skull. 

“ This I'carefully restored to its place, making use of a small 

silver tooth-pick to raise ‘the splinters of bro! bone, The 

fish remained quiet during the operation: when it was over 

he plunged into the pond. At first, his sufferings appeared to 

be relieved ; but in, tbe course of a few minates he began rush- 

ing right and left until he again leaped out of the water. 

“ I called the keeper, and with his assistance applied a band- 

age to the fracture. That done, we restored him to the pond 

and left him to bis fate. Next morning, as soon as I reached 

the water’s edge, the pike swam to meet me quite close to 
the bank, and laid his head upon my feet. I thought this an 

extraordinary proceeding. Without further delay, I examined 
the wound and found it was healing nicely. I then strolled 
for some time by the side of the pond. The fish swam after 
me, following my steps, and turning as I turned. 

“ The following day, i brought a few young ’riends with me 
to see the fish. He swam towards me as belore. Little by 
little he became so tame 4s to come to my whistle and eat out 
of my hand. With other persons, on the contrary, he contin- 
ued as shy and as wild as ever.” 

This anecdote is‘averred to have been read, in 1850, before 
the Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society. 

The elephant, with a sort of humourous justice, is given to 
return injuries or insults in kind. In ascar, an ele- 
phant’s cornac, happening to have a cocos-nut in his hand, 
thought fit, out of bravado, to break it on the animal’s head. 
The elephant made no protest at the time; but next day, 
passing a fruit-stall, he took a cocoa-nut in his trunk and re- 
turned the cornac’s compliment so vigorously on his head, 
that he killed him on the spot. 

If vindictive, the elephant is also grateful. At Pondicherry, 
a soldier who treated an elephant to a dram of arrack every 
time he received his pay, found himself the worse for liquor. 
When the guard were about to carry him off to prison, he 
took refuge under the elephant and fell asleep. His protector 
would aliow no one to approach, and watched him carefully 
all night. In the morning, after caressing with his trunk, he 
dismissed him to settle with the authorities as beet he could. 
Both revenge and gratitude imply intelligence; still more 
does the application of an unforeseen expedient. A train of 
artillery going to Seringapatam, had to cross the shingly bed 
of ariver. Aman who was sitting on a gun-c , fell ; 
in another secord the wheel would have passed over his body. 
An elephant walking by the side of the carriage saw the dan- 
ger, aad instantly, without any order from his keeper, lifted 
the wheel from the ground, leaving the fallen man uninjured. 


> 


MANNERS: 


There are persons who believe that the standard of good 
manners in England is on the whole much lower than it was ; 
that politeness and courtesy are neither so common nor so 
well understood as they used to be; and that the acquisition 
of enormous wealth by the middle class has been the meang 
of barbarizing us all to a really formidable extent. Evidence 
of this is supposed to be found in the rudeness which one is 
accustomed to meet with and to hear of in railway travelling ; 
in the pushing and undisguieed selfishness with which ever 

man does that which is right in his own eyes, with the omit 
est possible consideration for his next-door neighbour ; in the 
substitution of a stiff formalism by the vulgar rich for the 
frank and genial intercourse which one may find, either 
among the aristocracy, as Mr. Carlyle says, on the one hand, 
or among the better sort of workmen on the other. About the 
actual fact there may be some difference of opinion. There 
are 80 many optimis‘s in the world who insist that everything 
goes on in the finest way imaginable, that there is sure to be 
some resistance to the admission of a disagreeable truth. 
English people need not be reluctant to admit it, at any rate, 
on merely patriotic grounds, for Frenchmen are makin nd 
the same complaint of their country too. The Seco; - 
pire is decl to be the empire of ill manners. The nation 
which was once the type of politeness is now pronounced, 
even by its own citizens, to be polite no more, but rather, as 
the corruption of the best is the worst, to be the least polite; 
is pronounced to have become curt, hard, un-plastic, irritable, 
almost bruta), by comparison with what it was. In either 
case, alike in England as in France, there have been the same 
general influences at work. Both countries have seen the rise 
of aclass of newly enriched people, who have neither tradi- 
tion nor mental cultare from which to draw the habit and the 
maxims of politeness. These persons have neither the long 
accumulated habit of good manners, such as you may find in 
an oldish aristocracy, nor the rich soil which culture deposits 
in the mind of the scholar, and from which all choicest fruits 
of behaviour spring, nor the simple dignity and gracious self- 
respect of a Scotch peasant or a thrifty and industrious Eog- 
lish artisan. The rise into colossal prominence of rich manu- 
facturers and merchants of all sorts, gorged to repletion with 
gold, would of itself suffice to explain the deterioration of 
manners which one deplores. For nothing is easier to under- 
stand than the lack of good manners evinced by this highly 
important set of persous. The essence of g manners is 
ease, and ease is just what the new rich cannot have. Look 
at the conduct.and carriage of the first of them you meet. It 
has all: the stiffaese, discomfort, elaborate artificiality, of his 
own am | = — ——. He is no — a truly well- 
mannered lord or scholar or peasant than own gorgeous 
mansion of bright stone, with gilt laid thick on e room, 
adorned with the staring pictures of those modern English 
masters whom rich manufacturers love to honour, and prank- 


Nevertheless, the skill with which the stickleback constructs | ed out with all manner of costly gaudinesses, is like the vener- 


otber points along the line of observation, the sun will remain | his neot is now a matter of natural history. Other fishes dis-| ble glory of an ancient baronial hall, or the dim religious 
entirely obscured from view fora period very little short of| play an address which we acquire only by long and constant | splendour of the Bodleian Library, or the simple propriety of 
seven minutes; and during these precious moments, which are | practice. One fellow, with a muzzle prolonged into a long|& humble man’s home. The manners of the new rich are no 
nearly twice as long a time as any recent eclipse has afforded,! narrow tube (which he uses as a popgun), prowls about the| more hike good manners than Mr. Frith’s colouring is like the 
numerous bands of scientific observers will be busily occupied, | banks of tidal rivers. On spying a fly on the water-weeds, | colouring of Titian. And this because the new rich are not 
at various stations selected, in recording the usual ghenomena | he slyly swims up till he gets within five or six feet of it. He | socially at their ease. Depending on outside opinion, tremb- 


which will then be visible. 


then shoots it with water from his proboscis, never failing to|licg at its breatb, relying on nothing in themselves except 


Photography will be summoned to their aid to make a last-| bring down his game. A goveruor of the hospital at Batavia, | their vulgar cash, and yet deeply ignorant of the true way to 
ing picture of the scene. For some time past instructions | doubting the fact, though attested by credible witnesses, pro- | conciliate the outside opinion of those who are either above 











have been given to a number of our Royal Eogineers for this | cured some of these fish, to watch their pranks. He stuck a| them or below them, as well as of the true way of raising 
purpose, and a chosen body of men has been appointed to ac- | fly on a pin at the end of a stick, and placed it so as to attract | themselves beyond this enervating dependence, they are as 
company the expedition of astronomers and philosophers, \their notice. To his great delight, they shot it with their | uncomfortable as big schoolboys, no longer lads and not yet 
who, on the part of Great Britain, will proceed to India to| water-guns, for which he rewarded them with a treat of|men. ‘They have a discomforting idea that the aristocrac 


take observations. Not the least interesting experimentalists | insects. 
will be those who have made the spectrum analysis their spe- 
ciality; and great hopes are entertained that the result of their | carable—disbelieve it who will—of gratitule. 
investigations will throw considerable light on the causes 


dislike them, and that the literary class scorns them. In their 
The pike has proved himself not only intelligent, but even | inmost hearis they have a secret consciousness that the golden 
weapon with which they hope to make their way is, all 
“ While living at Durham,” says Dr. Warwick, “I took q| about the meanest in the whole social armoury. How ca 


which produce the Zodiacal lights seen principally in tropical | walk one evening in Lord Stamiord’s park. On reaching a | you have tbe perfection of manners out of such a moral yosi- 
climates. A feature in connection with this special eclipse, | pond in which fish were kept ready for use, I observed a fine | tion as this? The Scotch peasant learns his self-respecting 
which is, however, of surpassing interest to the astronomers, | pike of some six pounds’ weight. At my approach he darted | manners out of his democratic interpretation of the Bib®; the 


is that, from certain perturbations which have been recently | away like an arrow. In his hurry, he knocked his head against | Wise and meditative scholar learns 





grace and dignity by @ con- 


remaiked in the orbit of Mercury, the planet occupying the | aa iron hook fixed in a post in the water, fracturing his skull! stant contact with the best producis of the human Mind ; the 
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sristocrat from respect for his name and the family portraits. 
All these people have one common quality ; they do not want 
anything from anybody. But the newly-moneyed man usu- 
ally wants everything save money only, from everybody. He 
covets the deference of the poor, the respect of the learned, 
and the companionship of the high-born. Thus the abund- 
ance of his hard cash does not at all prevent him from being 
the veriest beggar, the neediest man, in the whole world. The 
one solid pleasure he has left to him is the cortempt which 
he clandestinely entertains for poorer persons in his own rank. 
Aud no man who in this way makes money the private stan- 
dard of worth and service can be anything but a vulgarian, 
though a thin veneer may cover up his barbarism well enough 
to make him moderately presentable at dinner and on other 
social occasions. 

_ The truth is that to the making of good manners there must 
either be in the man himsel', or have been in those trom 
whom he iaberits their tradition, a mixture of moral and in- 
teliectual qualities, in neither ingredient of which are our 
new rich men very stroog. A Duchess can be polite, and so 
can Robert Burns. We require the moral capacity for genial 
#ympathby, and the intellectual capacity for discerning the fit- 
ness of things in this or that special set of circumstauces. To 
possess either of these gifts fully and without cetriment, one 
must have a certain serenity of mind, which shall allow the 
unconstrained and gracious play of interest in other persons, 
and shall permit one’s vision of the true aspect of our rela- 
tions with them to operate free from tbe clouds which a hun- 
gry hunting for their good opinion or good word interposes. 
The worst and the t fault in 8 arises from a 
double mistake—first, that artificial effusion is the same thing 
as sympathetic interest; and next, that friendly relations de- 
mand an unreserved interchange of all inmost confidences 
Hence the most odious of all varieties of bad manners. Ill- 
bred reserve is bad enough, but it is not nearly so insufferable, 
because it does not show nearly so absolute a hollowness of 
character, as flaent unreserve. An undue reserve may arise 
from mistaken notions of what constitutes self-respect, but at 
worst it is the excess of a virtue. A corre:ponding excess of 
upreserve shows that the man whe displays it does not know 
what the virtue meane, Vulgar-minded people believe that 
good manners are altogether contained in cordiality, and that 
cordiality consists mainly in an overflowing readiness to ack 
and to answer all questions. There is nothing which they 
wiil not ask, and nothing which they are not ready to tell. 
They bave no inner shrine of their own, and they do not 
dream of there being any such sacred place within the minds 
of other people. Religious doubts, spiritual aspirations, your 
anpual income, your ieelings to your wife or husband or sis- 
ter-in-law, all and everything must be held for common wares, 
to be handled and stared at without let or remonstrance. In 
the minds of vulgar folk of thia sort, a man can have no right 
of private property in himself. Their theory is a sort of moral 
communism ; each persun is to hold his ideas, emotions, and 
all the rest of himself, subject to the constant right of inspec- 
tion in anybody who bappens to think.that they both belong 
to the same circle. And the double-sidedness of this makes it 
especially obnoxious; for if it is particularly unpleasant to 
have to unbosom oneself at a moment's notice, is it a much 
pleasanter thing to keep yourself in readiness to receive ibe 
unbosomed selves of otuer people? The probable secret of 
the eagerness of so mapy persons to receive the confidences of 
their acquaintance is thatthey are enabled by all Jaws of 
fairness avd reciprocity to retaliate by inflicting their confi- 
dences in turn. Hence what appears like cisinterestedness is 
nothing better then rapacious egotism. 

Manners, after all, are but the aymbol of the 
larger morals. Av sge of bad manners is always anu age of 
selfishness, in which amall and personal interesis reign in 
men’s minds, to the exclusion of wider and bigher interests. 
When the whole tendency of society is to make « headlong 
competition for cash the rule and stimulus to actiop, we may 
be sure that the parrow aod narrowing selfish interests will 
preponderate, and that the effect of this preponderance will 
show itself pot more in an uoscrupulous readiness to drive 
hard bargains than in a profound inconsiderateness for the 
feelings of others in the so-called smaller affairs of social life. 
It is only on condition of being possessed by broad interests, 
and by care for matters of large and public concern, that a 
ian is able to acquire the two great elements of fioe manners 
—dignity and unselfishness. To feel yourself a force, how- 
ever bumbie, in great movements, to know that you bave a 
share in their products, to recoguize that ycur own lile is a 
part of a grander whole—this must necessarily give a man a 
peculiar sense of exaltation, which will at once raise the worth 
ot his personality in bis own eyes, and inspire him with re- 
spect for the personality of his neighbours. A/l human life 
then acquires new. height and dignity.— Sut, Review. 


——__.>—____ 


THE LONDON “TIMES” ON UNITED STATES’ 
FINANCES. 

The Congress of the United States is engaged in a matter 
upon which the experience of the Old World is fruitful, and to 
which the New World can contribute no importantnovelty. The 
art of taxation is one of univereal necessity, and the catholic 
doctrine is to get what you caa. It is diflicul', indeed, to lay 
down apy otber role that will stand the test of practice. The 
financier is a chartered freebooier, who may exhibit science, and 
skill, and tact, and now and then gratify us with the illusion of 
a tbeory flattering to our bumanity, or equaring with our con- 
ceptious of things in general; but the real merit of a tax con- 
sists in its productiveness, the power and vigour of its advocates, 
and the patience of its victims. The grand principles upon 
which the Income-tax was urged upon tbe public spirit and ecuno 
mic sense of this nation a quarter of a century ago, baving served 
their turn, have been long carted away and jaid by ino a corner. 
The Tax now flowishes by Nts eteady and increasing yield, its 
ready app ication, and the practised enduracce of the taxp»yers 
The very existence of the wachivery is a perpetual reason for its 
uce, as the invention of an admirable machwe for clever and 
swift decapitation, towards the end of last century, proved fatal 
to many valuable lives. Customs aud Excise are in America 
the main supports of the Goancial system, aud they are levied 
upon nomerous articles long since free as the air we breathe iv 
this country. In fact, everything is taxed that can be taxed. 
Witbout an exception all the materials of industry are taxed, and 
taxed heavily. Everybody, of course, there as well as here, 
wishes to tax everybody else, and to be himeelf the least taxed. 
But how they get on at all, and how the shipyards, workshops, 
and manufactories are kept open at all, might be a mystery to 
any Englishman under thirty, had he not Leard or read some- 
thing about the etate of things bere fifty years ago. The Ame- 
ricans are forced to tax heavily every commodity that can be 
used in the construction of a house, a cart, @ boat, a piece of 
clothing, an article of furniture, a box, a railway, and even a 
common road, Nothing escapes upon which a tax can be col 
lected and is worth collection. Think of having to pay 45 or 50 
per cent.—pragtically, to the reiail purchaser, 100 per cent.—oa 











& copper coalscuttle, a wineglass, a linen shirt, or a piece of drag- 
get! Luxuries and comforts are taxed as deeply as the consu- 
mers will bear, but if industry is taxed at all more lightly, that 
ison no plinciple, except that a man about to drink a glass of 
champagoe or atumbler of brandy-and water is in @ freer and 
less inquisitive mood than the artisan sitting down to make a 
chair or a chest of drawers. 

What is to be the end of it—rather, what is to be the middle 
of il? for it is the middle passage of an onerous financial system 
Which is the most terrible. It is a period of universal difficulty, 
strailened resources, tardy development, much smuggling under 
& countless variety of forms, adulteration and bad substitutes, 
official frauds, and a great relaxation of principle towards Go- 
vernment aod your neighbours. They who are old enough will 
remember high taxes as a period when everything was scamped, 
everything evaded, everythiog in manufacture and trade done 
that should not be done, and left undone that should be done, 
lunumrrab/e frauds, which had no excuse whatever, a8 against 
tbe public, had the extenuaticn that they cheated the revenue. 
It was © time for ill-built bouses, ill-built ships, inferior shop 
wares of all gorts, bad glass, worthless drugs, aud even adulte- 
rated swectmeats, for innocent children might be poisoned if the 
object was to cheat the Chancellor of the Exchequer, It was 
allowable t» imitate pepper with flour, to mix sugar with gyp 
sum, to convert the sloe into tea or port wine, or perform any 
other feat of imitation, when the design was to make the public 
pay the duty, and bold Government answerable for the mischief 
it was supposed (o necessitate. The adulterators were but land 
rats, first coasins to the water rats who ran cargoes of spirits, to- 
bacco, silks, lace, gloves, or what not, on dark nights acroes the 
Channel, Every clergyman on the souih-eustera coast bad to 
wink at the notorious fact that the most spirited of his parish- 
Joners were more or les compromised in the trade of cheapening 
and facilitating the supply of dutiable goods to the British pub- 
lie. But the truth is, there was bardly a man, certainly not a 
woman, in the kingdom who was nut ready to purchase that 
which professed to have evaded the Custcms or the Excise, and 
who Was not ready her-elf to smuggle the article into the coun- 
try when the opportunity offered. That the folly survives to 
this day only proves the obstinacy of tradition, for the practice 
fow has seidom even the excuse that it is worth the risk and 
trouble. Smuggling and adulteration were bad enough, but 
practically the greatest evils were the excessive price of every- 
thing, on the pretence of reimbursement for the tax, and the in 
feriority of most manufactured articles, on the exaggerated plea 
of difficulties impored by the Excise. 1t was declared impossi- 
ble to make a good brick or a good mirror, a good pane of glass, 
or a good sheet of paper, because the Kxcise were alleged to be 
always interfering. Sixiy years ago a gentleman received an 
imporiant letter from a substantial farmer in a large village, not 
many miles from a first-rate market town, wrilten on the back 
of one of Mr. Bish’s lottery papers, the writer having inquired 
all through the village for a sheet of writing paper without suc- 
cess, It ia often asked how it would bave fared with all the great 
discoveries and inventions since made bad they fallen on the pe- 
tiod of high pressure in taxation, Perhaps the truest answer 
that could be given is that they were not likely to fall on such a 
time, when a certain seore of insuperable difficulty, and the in 
cubus of a terrible fiscal burden, weighed ou the energies and 
the inventive powers of all maukind, and the fir-t calculation al- 
wsys made was the amount of indulgence to be expecied from 
the Excise or the Customs. 

The Americans have now all this to bear, nor are they as yet 
broken to the yoke. Producers aud covsumers are there look- 
ing with an eavious eye on the class that used to be here called 
“the drones of the British hive.” It is happily many a long 
year since a large portion of the province al Press were always 
calling upon Parliament to make its next foray on the fund- 
holder, who, for divers weighty reasons, was held to bave no 
longer the right to demand his pouad of flesh from the unfortu- 
nate British debtor, The United Sta'es have that stage belore 
them, and it is «till to be seen whether they will be able to re- 
sist the opportunity of taxing by the simple process of deduct- 
ing from tbe payment of a debt, They bave hitherto most 
honourably persevered in the work of honest repayment by means 
of a stringent and univerral system of toxation. England, with 
ber ubquitous and very adventurous, not to say reckless, com- 
merce, is apt to see something positively vicions and worthy of 
uO quarter in Ligh tariffs and Excise duties. So far, then, we 
mizht be tempted to wish for auy means by which the United 
Siates could escape, or mitigate, the burden of their taxation. 
But our chief ivterest Jies in the honour, the rectitude, and the 
good credit of our neighbours. That also is the true interest of 
the United States. Grievous as the burden may be, it is better 
they thould tax everything than that they should vot fulfil the 
terms on which their great debt bas been contracied. 





— 
A FRENCH MINISTER ON ENGLISH 
AGRICULTURE. 


The following is an extract from a letter addressed by his 


Excellency M. Drouyn de Lhuys to a friend in England :— 
* Leicester, July 17. 

** Mon cher Comte— You are become an agriculturist ; you 
will, therefore, allow me Lo give you my tmpressions de voyage 
through Leicestershire. 

“] bad been fully able, during a former stay in England, to 
notice the fine appearance of your white and green crops, the 
beauty of your sheep and horved cattle, and the prodigies 
wrought by your high farming under so many disadvantages 
of soil and climate. By dint of that unflagging perseverance 
which is your eminently pational characteristic, you have so 
thorotgbly supplied by an acquired ferulity any such cetici- 
encies, that in uo country is a larger proportion of produce 
ob'ained in return for the labour and capital expendeu, 

“The peculiar features of your rural economy have often | 
been pointed out. With you the possession of estates and their 
mansgement seldom remain in the same hands. Hence ogri- 
culwre bas become a regalar profession, taken up by none 
but duly skilled persons, and such as ure at the head of the 
outlay required to provide the land with live steck and me- 
chanical implements of the best description, Such a trans- 
formation could only ensue from the vast development of 
trade in Eogland. A prosperous industry sod commerce can 
alone procure to agriculture tae two great iuceutives of pro- 
duction—an extensive market and an unlimited supply ot ca- 
pital. It is to the demand created by your pumerous macu- 
facturing population that your farmers are indebted tor both 
these resources, and it has aptly been remarked that to James 
Wat's and Arkwrigbs powerful inventions the improve- 
ments carried out by Bakewell owe their first impulse and 
their lasting success. 


vantages which accrue to the peasantry from ac'oser contact 
with the landlords, the constancy with which your aristocracy 
has remained attached to its country residences has inter- 
woven its interests with those of the inferior classes, and has 
proved its greatest strength. The rural spirit pervades the 
whole national body, and its healthful influence has preserved 
you from the conyulsions which have torn asunder your 
neighbours. The efficient patronage of your wealthy poble- 
men bas done much to forward the cause of agricultural pro- 
gress, and the native country of Artbur Young, John St. Clair, 
Bakewel!, Eliman, Collins, Turner, Jonat Webb, and Fisher 
Hobbs, may well add to that glorious list the names of ‘Towns- 
hend, Portland, Bedford, Leicester, Spencer, Yarborough, 
Ducie, and Richmond. Lam, &z., 
* Drovyn ve Luvys.” 

Sina 


TORY LOGIC AND ARITHMETIC. 


The cause of the Irish Church must be desperate indeed whea 
its partisans blindly appeal to tbe test of numbers, and recklessly 
play with the conscience of the Queen. Nobody is accustomed 
to mind the boastful blunders of the Orange multiplication. table. 
Swagger and bounce comes natural to ascendancy, whether of 
caste or creed, They have in them a certain practical philosophy 
not to be wholly despieed. A ruling caste in the midst of a mal- 
content population, like the cotton plantcrs of the Southern 
States or the Orange proprietary in Ireland, could only live se- 
cure by browbeating the multitude into being afraid of them ; 
and making the most of their own strevgth, whether in men or 
in metal, has always been therefore a part of their traditional 
policy. But who could bave expected to find the Quarterly 1k 

view betaking itself to the statistics of population in defence of 
the system? When we first read the following passage we turn- 
ed instinctively to the back of the title-page to look for an er ra- 
tum, supposing that there must be rome printer's error. But 
erratum we found none, aod on re-perusing the marvellous 
sentence we fuiled to divine what typographical change would 
reconcile it to the laws of accordance with ackuowledyed 
facts: — 





The only argument that can be effectually urged against the 
Established Church in Irelend that does not tell equally against 
the Established Church in England is, that in the former case it 
is the Chureh of the minority of the people. But it seems to be 
torgotten that this allegation is only true on the assumption— 
which the Act of Union denies and was intended to destroy—that 
Ireland is a eeparate nation. If Ireland is an integral portion of 
the United Kingdom, as we all, nominally at least, hold, then the 
Protestant Church is not the Church of the minority, but of the 
large mojority of the aggregate people. 

Why, there is not a tyro in statistics who is not familiar wi h 
the fact that in the creed census of Eogland and Wales (the 
computation wherein ajl indifferentists were put down as belonz- 
ing to the Established religion), a balance of ouly 1,261,000 was 
shown to be in favour of the Courch ; and it may be remember- 
ed how sharp was the comment and keen the complaint of all 
orders of Dissent, at this mode of taking the sectarian account, 
Obviously the balance, however, would be turned the other way 
if to Anglicans in England were added 693 $57 in Ireland, while 
to the ranks of Nooconformity were added 4 500,000 Irish Oatho- 
lice, and some 600 000 Presbyterians, Without for the momen! 
referring to the religious populations of Scotlaud, the account of 
erceds stands thus : 





English Anglicans { 
Irish Ang icans.........-... Bibeversocse GW Bh 





Let us now look at the opposite side : 


English Dissenters and Catholics........ 8,£33,652 
Irish D.scenters and Catholics.......... 5,105,205 
13,438,917 
- Hitherto the advocates of disendowment in Ireland have dis- 
claimed foc the most part the implication that they meant to go 
for the severance of Church and State on this side of the Chan- 
nel also ; and when pressed for argument, they bad usually re- 
sorted to the short and summary distinction founded on num- 
bers. Ostensibly, if not provably, the Establishment here is the 
Church of the majority —there of a sma!l minority; aod common 
sense draws an inference hard to gainsay. But the Quarterly 
would deprive its client of the beuelt of our ready admission. 
Because an Act of Parliament sixty-eight years ago declared 
that the Anglican Churches on the opposite sid:s of the Channel 
should henceforth be regarded as one, (though in whut that one- 
ness actually consists, it would puzzle exceedingly ibe Primates 
of Canterbury aod Armagh, with the belp of all their suffragane, 
to explain.) we are pow told to do a Cross sum in creeds, and, 
for the honour of the Church, to make out jn figures that 10, 
287,513 Anglicans are more numerous than 13,488,917 Catholics 
and Dissenters. Verily the reviewer's zeal for the Church bas 
swallowed bim up, and has dealt against it what Lord Melbourne 
would have called “a heavy blow and great disvoaragemeni” 
unawares,—raminer. 


en ee 
THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM—AS VIEWED FROM 
A FOREIGN STANDPOINT. 


We never remember to have read American documents 
which puzzled us e0 entirely as the Democratic “ platform,” 
and the report of the Meeting by which that platform was av- 
cepted. They read as if the Democrats bad lost their senses 
altogether, had deg: petated trom a great party into a mere 
faction, too hopeless of success to Care for Anyliing except tue 
pregramme which should most fully defy and irmtite their 
autagonisi¢, The repudiating Claus s in the plutiorm were 
in'elligible enoug?, for the West covtsivs many mon favour- 
able to repudiation, tbe Bouts canpoi in juetice be expected to 
ike a debt incurred for its subjugation, aud taxation presecs 
heavily on a population very industrious, very thetty, aod 
very much richer in cattle aud corn thau cuin ol the Reputite, 
It was to be expected that a porty which througboutits history 
has never been able lo conceive of government except #4 a 
necessary evi!, which can nv more rise to the conceplion of a 
nation than the conception of a church, would consider a pro- 
mise by the pation as athing of exceedingly liygtt import. 
But the platform when examined is not a plaitorm of repudta- 
tion. The expediency of robvery is effirmed, vo doub’, though 
With some odd practical reservation’, such a the one binding 
the party to pay officials aud soldicrs in the Beme goles as the 
bondboiders—rather a serious reservation—bai neither the ac- 
ceptance nor the rejection of ihe Exghth Commandment forms 
the real point at issue, That is the old our, the one maintain- 
ed before the war, the One mawiained during the war, the sa- 





“ Another distinctive trait of British husbandry is the innate 
taste for raral life which prevails ia all ranks of society. Not} 
only are its pursuits and enjoyments & source to all of com- 
fort, of liberty and domestic happine:s, but by them a man 
attains to consideration, and eyea to poyer. Besides the ad 


cred dogma of State Sovereignty. Nobody with any capacity 
for imparual jadgment can invest the platturm with any otber 
signification. The Convention does indeed accept a paragraph 
declaring that it “ recognizes the questions of slavery and se- 
cession to have been settled for all time to come by the war 
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or the voluntary action of the Southern States in constitution- 
al Convention assembled ;” but it never acknowledges in avy 
way that the result of the war was a just result, never admits 
in the smallest degree that slavery was a moral evil and se- 
cession @ revolutionary measure, Indeed, it almost acknow- 
ledges that the first paragraph is a form, for in the very next 
it declares that the elective iranchise ought to be regulated in 
the States by the citizens, and afterwards explains that it 
means by citizens only those who were citizens before the Re 

construction Acts were passed, those Acts involving “ a fla- 
grant usurpation of power which can find no warrant in the 
Constitution.” Under these provisions the white men of every 
State are possessed of the entire suffrage within that State, a 
point reaffirmed amid enthusiastic applause by nearly every 
spesker in the Convention, and expressly asserted by General 
F. Blair in the letter which produced his nomination as Vice- 
President. In this letter he openly declares that the govern 

meant belongs not only of fact but of right to white men, and 
that negroes must be reduced to political subordination. How 
far the Democrats would push the power inherent in the suf- 
frage thus limited is evident from the annexed “ plank :’— 
‘** Resolved: That the Union established by the Constitution 
is a Union of States, Federal in its character, composed of 
States thereby united, and is incapable of existence without 
the States as its continuing integral parts; and, therefore, the 
perpetuation of the Union in its integrity depends upon the 
preservation of the States in their political integrity, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States being a Federal Republic, and 
not a consolidation of the whole people into a nation.” 

If this is not State Sovereigaty in all the practical meaning 
of that phrase, what is it? Even admitting, what individually 
we should not admit, that it is to be read by the light of the 
first paragrapb, which assumes secession tu be settled by the 
war, we have still a Republic which “ is not a nation,” which 
is a Federation of States, and can, therefore, do only things 
which do not interfere with State independence, i¢., practi- 
cally nothing at all. The nation, for instance, could not pun- 
ish the Carolinas for refusing to arm their militia against an 
invasion. The State, subject to the single obligation not to 
arm against the Union, is Sovereign, may make suffrage laws, 
or labour laws, or laws about personal right Opposed to the 
whole spirit of the rest of the community, yet must not be so 
much as officially censured. What is this but the very preten- 
sion which produced the war, put forward for the very same 
end, namely, to maintain through State privileges the aristo- 
cracy of colour.—London Spectator. 


—_ > __—_ 


A COMMENDABLE ACT. 


Some very uncourteous allusions having appeared in one of 
the Halifax papers, in reference to the proposed visit of Sir 
John A. Macdonald, Lady Macdonald and party, the Hon. 
Joseph Howe} bas had the good sense and moral courage to 
ajdress the following timely letter to the editor of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, of that city. Mr. Howe evidently thinks that 
men can be ardent politicians without ceasing to be gentle- 


men: 
FarRrig_p (Near Havirax}, 30th July, 1868, 


To the Editor ef the Morning Chronicle: 


Sir,—The papers inform us that Sir John A. MacDonald, and 
his lady, and perhaps Mr. Cartier, are coming down to Nova S8co- 
tia on a visit, and the editor of an evening paper bespeaks for 
them, should they come, discourteous treatment, if not rougher 
l regret to see this spirit manifested in any quarter. 
Where actual war rages flags of truce are respected, and tne sol- 
diers in the fleld exchange courtesies across their lines which 
to the sternest contlicts.—Kederick 
his heather couch with Fitz James, 
though ready and anxious to cross swords with him in the morn- 
We have taught the public men of Canada and of England 
within the past two years that the people of Nova Scotia are men 
Let us show them now that we are gentlemen 
One rude word, one act of discourtesy, would 
disgrace us all, and bring such discredit on our cause as to make 


handling. 
lend the grace of chivalr 
Dhu shared his plaid an 
ing. 


and not cravens, 
and not rufiians. 


it hopeless hereaiter. 


Nineteen Nova Scotians traversed the Canadas last fall and so 
journed for forty days in the capital of the Dominion. 


not very friendly to the Government—though I and others de 


nounced the Act and the policy of the majority, on all suitable 
occasions, with indignant treedom of speech, yet from the time 


we entered Canada till we came out of it, we received from al 
classes of the people hospitable and courteous treatment. I pas 
sed through the crowde 


7 or offence as 1 would have been in the streets of Hali 
ax. 


our constitution let us preserve our manners. 


The Secretary of State and the Imperial Parliament have thrown 
upon the Canadian Government the responsibility of action in the 
gieat controversy which, at the present moment, perplexes us 
nded, 
and will come here to discurs with the Nova Scotians such reme- 


all. It would appear that its leaders have promptly res 


dial measures as they may have 10 propose. 


ing men of Canada ? 


ard of all the usages of civilized diplomacy ? 
hasten to say that 


those to whom we have stood opposed. 


is possible I may have misapprehended 
ious which I consider it a public duty thus frankly to express. 
Yours truly, 


Joszru Hows. 


Though 
the great majority of them were known to be hostile to the fun. 
damental law under which the Legislature was convened, and 


corridors of the House of Commons 
with my hot words ringing in the ears of the people | met, but 
they never cffered me insult, and at three o’clock in the morning 
1 often went to my lodgings alone, as little apprehensive of ob- 


Let us hear no more, then, of different treatment of Cana 
cians, high or low, in any part of the Province, If we have lost 


‘ We are bound to 
~y them a fair hearing and courteous treatment. Is our case so 

ad that we are afraid to discuss it ou our own soil with the lead- 
Are we so strong that we can afford to out- 
rage the public sentiment of the whole world by reckless disre- 
think not, and 
should deeply regret if any indiscretion were 
to sully a course which has hitherto been conducted with a dig- 
nity and good temper which have challenged the respect even of 
am quite sure that, on 
reflection, the writer to whose article I refer, and whose views it 
will concur in the opin- 


THE ALBION 


At the close there was still more firmness, and the final quota- 
tion was 107 to 109. The payment on allotment was 20 per 
cent., but the remaining inttalments extend to the 13th of April, 
1869, and meanwhile a three months’ dividend will be paid on the 
1st of October. The success of tne operation was stimulated by 
the particulars lately published as to the vigorous and effective 
course pursued by Mr. John Rose, the Finance Minister of Ca- 
pada, who has inspired confidence by having brought to an end 
a long feries of ¢etficits, and by a resolute reduction of expendi- 
ture and the imposition of fresh taxes established a surplus which, 
however moderate at present, gives promise of a steady increase. 
It is aleo a fact to Mr. Rose’s credit that the new taxes be has 
adopted have not been, like those of his predecessors, an increase 
of the imposts on British goods in favour of a protected 
class at the cost of all the rest of the population, but have con- 
sisted of an extension of the excise and stamp duties,” 








PNB ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 8, 1868. 


European News. 

In accordance with a recent announcement by the Cable, 
Her Majesty, the Queen, duly proceeded on her Continental 
tour—leaving Osborne on the 4th inst., and reaching Paris on 
the evening of the 5th. The Empress Eugenie mgt Her Ma- 
jesty at the railway station, and accompanied her to the Tuil- 
eries, The following day the Queen continued her journey 
to Switzerland, whence she will proceed on a very short tour 
on the continent; finally embarking again on the Victoria 
and Albert at Havre the last of the present month. 
Since the adjournment of Parliament members are generally 
engaged in canvassing their constituencies, but aside from this 
there is little of political importance transpiring in the United 
Kingdom. 

The Royal Commissioners who were appointed by the 
Queen to report to Parliament on the working and condition 
of the Irish Church establishment, have made their report. 
They recommend the abolition of all the Episcopal sees and 
Cathedral establishments in Ireland, except eight, to be main- 
tained on reduced incomes. They also report in favour of 
measures to encourage tenants under church leases to pur- 
chase property in perpetuity, and to enable landholders by the 
payment of tithes and rent charges, to eventually redeem and 
regain possession of their lands. We are glad to note that all 
the prisoaers who were arrested under the writ of habeas 
corpus in Ireland, and detained without trial, have been dis- 
charged from custody. The cable of 1866, it is said, ceased to 
work on the afternoon of the 3rd inst. ‘Tests show the fault to 
be on the Newfoundland side, and it is thought that the cable 
has been damaged by an iceberg. 
From France we learn that an Imperial decree has been pro- 
mulgated authorizing the issue of a new loan—amount not stat- 
ed ; but aside from this we hear of very little of public interest. 
The pending political troubles in Spain have resulted in a 
ministerial crisis. It is understood that the distinguished lib- 
eral statesman, Don Baldomero Espartero, Duke de la Victo- 
ria, bas been summoned to form a new Cabinet and has gone 
to Madrid for that purpose. 


Then and Now. 
The Ottawa Zimes—the home organ of the Dominion gov- 
_| ernment, and the special house organ of Sir John A. Macdon- 
ald, Premier—has thought it necessary to take ua to task for 
our plain-speaking of last week on the Nova Scotia imbroglio; 
-| reminding us that we have been touching a very sore spot in 
the Canadian body politic; and that, too, at an awkward 
1| moment. Our contemporary, ia ministerial justification, says : 
-| “It is not at all surprising that the situation has been 
“* changed, seeing that the progress of events continually 
“operates in the direction of change. Last year, and up to 
“ the time that the repeal petition was replied to by the Colo- 
“nial Office, the Dominion Government discharged its duty 
“fairly by Nova Scotia; the Legislature did not turn a deaf 
“ear to the representatives of that Province on matters af- 
“fecting its interests ; and it was treated then as now, as an 
“integral portion of the Dominion. During the same time, 
“the dissatisfied majority in Nova Scotia were proeecuting 
“their complaint in another quarter. Surprised at their own 
“ success at the polls, they thought the strong front they pre- 
“sented would secure them repeal—an expectation which 
“was only formed after the elections, and an expectation 
‘‘which was only finally destroyed the other week by the an- 
“ swer of the British Government and the action of the Impe- 
“rial Parliament. It is, therefore, this answer and this action 
“which have ‘changed the situation,’ not anything done 
“ either badly or well by the Dominion Government.” * * 
“ We have further to remind the Allion that the repeal 
“ movement was decided upon in Nova Scotia before the Do- 


GREAT Svccess OF THE CANADIAN LoaNn.—We clip the 
f \lowing from the London Zimes’ financial article of the 24th 

ti 

** The tenders for £2,000,000, or one moiety of the Canadian 
Intercolonial Railway Loan, consisting of £1,500,000 Four per 
Cents, guaranteed by the British Government, and £500,000 Ca 
nadian Five per Cents, were received at 2;o’clock to-day by 
Messrs, Baring, and proved to be extremely numerous, the total 
applications amounting to between eight or ten millions. When 
the whole bad been opened it was announced that the entire loan, 
with the exception of £73,200, which was taken by various par- 
ties at pricesganging from 105 to 1064, had been adjudicated at 
105§ to Mesers, Cazenove and Co, on a tender for £2,000 000, 
which they then intimated was on behalf of the Messrs. Roths- 
child. Under these circumstances the sealed paper containing 
the minimum price fixed by the Canadian Finance Minister was 
not opened. Immediately on the result being made known in 
the Stock-Exchange a disposition was manifested towards exten- 
tive dealings in the scrip, and the price of 107$was readily offered, 


“ minion Legislature met; before a single act had been done 
“by the Dominion Government which the most fastidious 
“ could have tortured into an offence: and we have been as- 
“ sured, time and again, that it was not concession, but simple 
“ dissolution, that was desired. Now, this, Canada could not 
“ grant, and would not if it could, eo the Government waited 
“ prudently and patiently until the higher power gave its de- 
‘cision ; and if now the Dominion Government has embraced 
“the first opportunity of endeavouring to discover whether 
“ any remedy for Nova Scotia diseontent can be found within 
“ the Constitution, we hardly think the act is fittingly charac- 
“ terised in the language of the Aldion, when it says that it is 
“ bringing ‘the proud and powerful Canadians to the foot of 
“ the Acadian throne.’” 

We are quite willing to listen to the arguments of the pre- 





and only reserve the privilege of italicising here and there; 
and the right, furthermore, of remarking thereupon. 

The fact, then, that “the situation has been changed,” we are 
not only willing to admit, but anxious to establish in the 
minds of Canadian Ministers, one and al]. And here we must 
first remind our readers, a8 well as our Dominion contempo- 
rary, of a few leading facts. When the Quebec Conference 
rose, it was authoritatively announced that “ official etiquette 
forbid any promulgation of the scheme, until it had first been 
laid before the Sovereign ;” whereupon the Albion of Novem- 
ber, 1864, warned the Delegates as follows: “It may not per- 
haps be amiss to remind our provincial Council of thirty-three, 
that tie people of the various provinces interested may raise 
another point of etiquette, and insist upon first knowing what 
is to be submitted to Her Majesty, and passing their own judg- 
ment thereupon, Great constitutional changes are not generally 
effected in Privy Council, in this progressive and exacting 
age of free but constitutional governments, which are invari- 
ably based upon the will of the governed.” In January, 1867, 
we further reminded our provincial friende, that the good old 
British system of responsible government, required that Min- 
isters should appeal to their constituents for endorsation, when 
assuming apy new, or extraordinary duties ; and that such 
course was particularly necessary, when @ radical change in 
the fundamental constitution of the various self-goveruing 
provinces was contemplated ; at the same time intimating that 
any departure from this long established custom—if not actual 
requirement of the constitution—would be particularly unwise 
and dangerous when carried by a coalition of leading politi- 
cians, adding, that “the danger lay in the combination on 
the part of representatives, who on both sides shared the 
spoils and honours.” These arguments, the 7imes then for- 
mally took exceptionfto ; and thus gave ifs views of British 
constitutional law: “ If we except the money by-laws in local 
“ municipalities and a few abortive statutory provisions also 
“taking effect through municipal agency, a reference to the 
“decision of the popular yote on any measure 
“ of legislation, is totally unknown to our political system, 
“ and has never heretofore been resorted to, in regard to any 
‘of the successive steps in the progress of the Colonies to- 
“ ward self-government. Te decision of the provincial legisla- 
“ tures constitutionally convened, is the only legal expression of 
“ the popular voice on political questions, and that, the Albion 
“ cannot deny, has been given with emphasis, both in Canada 
“and the maritime provinces ; which ought to place the mat- 
“ ter beyond adoubt. * * * Even our democratic neighbours, 
“—the breathing of whose political atmosphere appears to 
“ have perverted the A/bion—have never gone beyond submit- 
“ting a definite proposition to the ‘yea’ or ‘nay’ of the 
“ sovereign people, and we wio follow the British model, are not 
“ accustomed to see the functions of the legislature exercised by 
“ the people, except through their constitutionally chosen repre- 
* sentatives.” 

lt now affords us pleasure to turn back to the record, since 
it so conclusively shows the weakness of our contemporary’s 
officially-inspired articles, and the truthfulness and almost 
prophetic accuracy of our owo. But as affairs now stand, 
will the Zimes’ editor dispassionately reflect upon the logic otf 
bis own words, as above italicised? We presume “the deci- 
sion of the provincial legislature,” (of Nova Scotia, for in- 
stance) “ constitutionally convened,” will be quite as conclusive 
and effective to-day as the decision of that of 1864? If not, why 
not? Sir John A. Macdonald and his principal advisers may, 
possibly, while at Halifax, be called upon to witness their own 
* British model” put in practice, and to see the “constitutionally 
chosen representatives” of the people voting the province out 
of the Union, just as the short-sighted Quebec delegates and 
the imprudent and defiant Nova Scotia legislature then 
vuted it in. 

And even at this late day, Confederation is not so much ob- 
jected to in old and staunchly-loyal Acadia, as is the “ Que- 
bec scheme,” as such. No British subject likes to be led 
blindly, even into luxury. Zhe assent of self-governing colo- 
nies—lying, as the American colonies do, three thousand 
miles from Westminster, and alongside a free and even licen- 
tious neighbour—is absolutely necessary to any change of 
their constitution after self-government has once been con- 
ceded; and while we are foremost not only in favouring, but 
desiring and constantly advocating, the confederation, or 
even consolidation, of our widespread British American pro- 
vinces, we cannot but regret that our cherished plans have 
been wantonly jeopardized by the rashness and short-sighted- 
ness—to use no harsher terms—of the present leading men of 
the Dominion. The present difficulties arise more from sins 
of omission, than acts of commission ; although we are sorry 
to eay, both have now something to do with Acadian discon- 
tent. But, while we are, happily, not responsible for these 
errors; this reflection does not ia any degree console us for 
the already too palpable want of unanimity in the councils of 
our already prosperous, and, if but united, rising and power- 
tul Northern nation. 


Success of the Intercolonial Railway Loan. 

The Hon. John Rose, Finance Minister of Canads, who is 
now in London, has been very successful thus far in the 
management of the finances of the Dominion. His “ Insurance 
bill” requiring all foreign Life and Fire Insurances Companies 
to invest a certain amount of money in Dominion bonds, as 
security for the insured, has tended to largely increase the 
government balances at home; while his recent negotiation 
of the Intercolonial Railway loan, in London, has also been a 
decided success. The Jimes of the 25th ultimo, gives the fol- 





sent Canadian authorities, as] here semi-officially set forth, 





lowing particulars regarding the latter: “ The allotments of 
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“ the £2,000,000 Canada Intercolonial Railway Loan have 


“ been issued to-day by Messrs. Baring Brothers and Com- | maritime Power of the globe, entirely superfluous. 


“pany. A deposit of 20 per cent. becomes payable on Mon- 
“ day, the 27th, and parties desirous of paying up in full will 
“ have the opportunity of doing so on that or any following 
“day till Thursday, the 30ib. Uotil paid up in full the 
“ scrip will represent the combined stocks in the proportion 
“ of 75 per cent. Canada 4 per cents., guaranteed by Eag- 
“ Jand, and 25 per cent. in Canada 5 per cents. all redeemable in 
“35 years. When paid up in full the scrip can be exchanged 
“ at Messrs. Barings for separate certificates representing each 
* class of stock. The following are the closing quotations :— 
“ The Combined Scrip or Omnium, 107} to 108; Canada 4 per 
“ Cents. guaranteed, 111} to 112.” 

The Heaminer also says: “ Tenders for the £2,000,000 In- 
“tercolonial Railway Loan were opened yesterday. The 
“ whole amount was tendered on the part of Messrs. Cazenove 


& , . 4 distinguished servico in civil or military functions; ia 
for Meswe, Retheshid and Sons, oh 105}, and the proportion practice the rule is often disregarded. 


reorganized in 


“ they received was £2,926,800. The balance, £73.200, was 
‘allotted to other parties, at prices ranging from 105} to 1064. 
“ Applications were received for about five times the amount 
“ required, and after the allotment there were transactions on 
“the Stock Exchange in the security, the closing prices being 
“1074 to 109.” 

The stipulated terms of the loan were a “‘ payment of 20 per 
“cent.on allotment, and the remaining payments, consist 
“ of 25 per cent. on the 13th of October, 25 per cent. on the 
“12th of January, and the balance on the 13th of April next.” 

It would thus appear that the Rothschilds have succeeded in 
securing the lion’s share of the loan, and it will therefore pro- 
bably net be quoted at much lower figures at present ; or so 
long as so wealthy a houseas the Rothschilds holds nineteen- 
twentieths of the stock issued, and continues to have confi- 
dence in the stability of our rising North American nation. 
This is all in the right directiop, and tends to convince us, 
that Canada need never again pay 8 per cent. in the London 
money market for money, so long as the country has judici- 
ous, and competent Finance Ministers to manage her affaire. 
When—or even before—the Intercolonal Road is finished, Lon 
don capatalists will, we hope,—and also believe—be called upon 
to,subscribe for forty or fifty millions pounds sterling, in place 
of two millions, with a view to building an Atlantic and Paci- 
fic Railway; and we are confident that when the Rothschilds 
and men like them, once awuke to the subject, that that sum 
will be quite as readily taken up, as is the present small offer- 
ing. 

It is also encouraging to observe the rapid rise in the;Lon- 
don value of ordinary Canadian securities. The 6 per cent. 
bonds, which were quoted as low as 86 in the Spring of 1865, 
are now quoted at 101 to 103—ex dividend. In fact Canadas 

financial prosperity—if her affairs are but judiciously manag- 
ed—has only just begun. 


¢ 





The Case of the Tornado- 

Lord Stanley, on the 27th ult., intormed the House of Com- 
mons that the decisions of the lower Spanish courts establish- 
ing the legality of the seizure of the Zornado, have been 
confirmed by,the Supreme Court of Justice, the highest tri- 
bunal in Spain. Lord Stanley made no disclosures as to 
what action the government of Great Britain proposed to 
take in view of this adverse and manilestly unjust decision, but 
there is evidently but one course to be pursued, and England 
will doubtless insist on her plain rights in face of the com- 
bined decisions of the entire Spanish judiciary. As the de- 
tails of this important case may have passed from the minds 
of some, a brief re-statement of them will not be out of place. 
The Tornado, a British steamer, sailed from Southampton 
for Rio Janeiro in the autumn ot 1866. Touching at Madei- 
ra for coal, she cleared again for her destination, but had not 
proceeded far when she Was overhauled by the Spanish frigate 
Gerona, on suspicion that she was bound to the Pacific to act 
as a Chilian privateer. Although nothing contraband of war 
was found and the ship’s papers as a British vessel were regu- 
lar, she was taken into Cadiz, condemned by a Spanieh prize 
court, and her crew thrown into prison ,where they were harsh- 
ly treated for over four months. Although subsequently re- 
leased from confinement, the prize court in March of last year 
—at the time, as our readers will remember, of the release of 
the Victoria and her crew—went through the mock- 
ery of confirming its former sentence, and declaring 
the Zornado a legal prize and her crew prisoners of 
war at the disposal of the Spanish government. It is this 
outrageous decision which has just been confirmed by the 
highest Spanish court. What will come of this confirma- 
tion it were rash to predict. Certain it is that Her Majesty’s 
government cannot in honour recede from the position already 
taken. If her rights as a neutral are not sacred in the eyes of 
other nations, what is to become of the British commerce that 
whitens every sea? If the mere fact of a nation’s becoming a 
belligerent confers the right to stop and search British mer- 
chantmen at wil), England’s commerce, like that of the United 
States during the late civil war, will be compelled to seek 
shelter under the flag of some stronger and more self-asserting 
Power. To simply state this dilemma, however, is to affirm 
that British shippers will never be reduced toit. England 
cannot afford in a purely pecuniary sense to take such low 
international ground, to say nothing of the dignity of the 


British name. Much as we would deprecate the opening of| at serious composition—as though Offerbach could write any- 
hostilities with even such a third-rate Power as Spain, we do| thing serious! Boulotte’s “ Pierre, un beau jour,” is exceedingly 


not see, if the latter holds to the decisions of her courts, 
how they can be honourably avoided. One would say, how- 
ever, that Queen Isabella has environed her throne sufficiently 


or chevaliers, is unlimited. 
for a knight in time of 


mulgated, all officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates in 
the army and navy in active service, nominated afier that date, 
receive annually—chevaliers, 250f. ; officers, 500f.; commanders, 
1000f.; grand officers, 2000f. ; grand crosses, 3000f.; and pen- 
sions te the same amount are given to officers of both services 
placed on the retired list. When a French citizen, a member of 
the Order, is convicted of a crime which involves the loss of civil 


royal ennui by the fresh excitement of a war with the first 


a a nen 
CURRENT TOPICS, 

In a recent discussion in the French Legislative Body regard- 
jpg the estimates for special services of the War Department, 
some iotere-ting statements were made respecting the Order of 
the Legion of Honour. This famous Order was founded by First 
Consul Bonaparte in 1802 to recompense civil and military 
merit, or leogth of service in some public office. It was origi- 
nally composed of sixteen cohorts, which numbered in all, 6,572 
members. This membership was soon afterwards increased. To 
the other grades that of Kaight Grand Cross was added, which 
is the highest in the Order, while the number of simple knights, 
Io theory the qualification 
peace is twenty years’ of 


The Order was 
February, 1852, soon after the Coup 
l'état of the present Emperer, Pursuant to the decree then pro- 


rights, he also forfeits his knighthood. During the discussion 
referred to, it was stated that the cost of the institution was in 
1858, 4,197,9000f., and that within the last ten years it bas 
reached 18,425,000f.; or more than quadrupled. The difference 
arises from the pensions granted to the recipients of the military 
medal created since that time by the present Ewperor, 
and to the members of the Legion belonging to the army. 
The Count de Ja Tour, himself a member, estimated that the med- 
allists of the army are 40,000, and the members of the Legion 
proper 34,000, of whom 3,700 are officers and 900 commanders, 
and if the civilians decorated with the Order be added the num- 
ber of Legionaries is 63,000. M. de la Tour suggested that the 
nominations be restricted, and that no one should in future be 
decorated save when there are vacancies by death or degrada 
tion. The proposition is said to have been somewhat coldly re- 
ceived. An eccentric and witty member of the Legislative Body,M. 
Glais Bizoin, in view of the recent wholesale decorations , proposed 
as the best mode of giving general satisfaction, that the Cross of 
the Legion shall be granted to any one who thioks proper to pay 
for it. There are also establishments attached to the Order for 
the education of the daughters, nieces and sisters of members, 
The principal one occupies the large buildings of the famous 
Abbey St. Denis, in Paris, confiscated at the Revolution. The 
school was founded by the first Napoleon, who placed it under 
the tuperinteadence of the celebrated Mme. Campin. 


> -- 


sMusic. 


The subsequent hearings of “ Barbe Bleue ” confirm the fa- 
vourable impression made by the first, while it enables the hearer 
to separate the confused train of musical ideas into distinct and 
significant melodies, The opera opens with a duo between Prince 
Bapbir and Princess Hermia—M. Dardignac and Mile. Lambelé— 
* Tous les deux, amoureux,”’ which is written in the composer's 
most cheery and graceful vein. The next rumber introduces 
Boulotte in her opening aria, * Y a p’t étr’ des bergér’s dane I’vil- 
lage,” which, like all the solos entrusted to her, is of a singularly 
quaint and pleasing character, making large demands on the low- 
er register of the voice. It is now nightly encored. We next 
have the “ Proclamation" of Popolini, which is announced to a 
very pretty waltz movement. The brief chorus that follows, 
“Ah! prends mon nom,” is not original, but very taking, and is 
succeeded after a few musical observations by Boulotte, by a 
rondo for male voices in which the harmony is exceedingly fall. 
Then comes Boulotte’s second aria, ‘‘ V’la z’encor de drél’s de 
jeunesses,” which is popularly regarded as the gem of the opera, 
and partakes of the same unique quaintness that characterizes the 
first. The next morceau that attracts attention, is the pleasing 
chorus, “ Montez sur ce palanquin.’’ Then we have the entrance 
of Barbe Bleue, who, after a few words of recitative, commences 
his first aria, **Ma premidre femme est morte,” which is nightly 
received with the warmest manifestations of approval by the au- 
dience, doubtless due to the peculiar character of the music 
and the excellent acting of M. Augac. The rythm is pecu- 
liar and presents many difficulties to any but a professional singer. 
The chorus accompaniment is effective and strong. One of M. 
Augac’s peculiar excellencies as a buffo singer, is the admirable 
manner in which he imitates and ridicules the heavy recitatives of 
tne Italian school. This same aping of dic-away Italian tenors, is 
seen in Barbe Bleue’s first interview with the Rosiére, “ C'est 
un Rubens,” when we have some admirable fooling to a very 
pretty melody. The finale of the act here commences and we 
have the quickstep chorus, ‘‘ Allons, marchons,’’ alluded to in 
our first notice. This should end the number, but the effect of 
anti-climax is produced by the substitution of a less effective ter- 
mination. This is easily seen by the applause which is wholly 
given to the passage in question, but which does not follow the 
fall of the curtain. At the commencement of Act Second, we 
have Count Uscar’s single solo, “* C’est un métier difficile,” with 
the bowing chorus of courtiers, which is very effective and de- 
serves more notice at the hands of the public than it yet receives. 
Perhaps, like Prince Pauls solo, “ Four épouser une Princesee,”’ 
in “*La Grande Duchesse,’ which was at first similarly neg- 
lected, it will hereafter become a prime favourite. The Queen Cle- 
men‘ine’s sprightlier solo follows, ‘On prend une ange d’inno- 
cence,” and is succeeded by the shepherd quartette, and that 
wonderfuil piece ot musical nonsense, which is supposed to imi- 
tate a drum field-salute. The finale of ActSecona is well written 
and the ensembles are all pleasing. Boulotte’s alr is a gem of the 
firat water, and excels in quaint beauty any of the solo numbers in 
any of the same composer's operas yet produced here. The music 
of Act Third is the best in the opera and is an unsuccessful attempt 





pititul, and the duo and ensemble that follow, well express de- 
spair on one hand and refined and joyous selfishness on the other. 
When the black deed has been accomplished, Barbe Bleue enters, 
and in a burst of joility, *‘ Je devrais avoir des remords,”’ sings a 
novel requiem over the latest sacrifice. The number of the five 





with domestic difficulties, to render the seeking relief from 











“ Couplets” only saving the act from a stupid ending. In Act 
Fourth Barbe Bleue’s threatened vengeance is well illustrated, 
and the duel music is most droll. Boulotte’s closing aria, ‘‘ Nous 
‘ossédons l'art merveilleux,” is a fitting finale to the musical il- 
ustrations of her part. 
; much for the music of the opera. Of the manner 
in which it is interpreted, we have already expressed our 
selves. Mile. Irma and M. Augac continue to advance in public 
estimation, and nightly make good their claims to rank among 
the best interpreters of opera bouffe. We inadvertently omitted 
to{notice the part of King bobéche, so ably filled by M. 
rancis. The role, musically considered, is of the slightest, but 
the acting is worthy of all praise. Concerning whatever musical 
acquirements this geatleman may be the possessor, we shall have 
to defer judgment until he is entrusted with some more promi- 
nent part. The acenic artists have also done all in their power to 
render the new opera a success, the painting in the first act repre- 
senting Bluebdeard’s castle, crowning bigh, beetling rocks, is 
especially well done. The audiences thus far have been very 
large when the season is taken in consideration. If so well patro- 
nized now, waen the cool winds of autumn waft home our plea- 
sure-seekers, the houees will no doubt be overtlowing. 
Apropos of * Barbe Bleue,” we have received from Messrs. © H. 
Ditson and Co., No. 711 Broadway, the principal vocal gems of 
the opera, as well as several arrangements of the most popu- 
lar airs by Mr. J. 8. Knight. As the new opera becomes bet- 
ter Known, these parlor arrangements will be more sought after. 
The music, however, presents to amateurs more diflicuities than 
that of the “ Grande Duchesse,” but will well repay the trouble 
of study, Messrs. Ditson also publish a Potpourri of the airs by 
Mr. Wels, which, in our opinion, is preferable to that by Mr. 
Knight. The latter gentleman, however, has woven the choicest 
morceaux into several very pretty polkas, walizes and galops as 
Well as into two sete of quadrilles. The same publishers have 
done a similar timely work by presenting the “Orphée aux En- 
fers’’ in the same available style. Mr. Knight’s Potpourri of 
“* Orphée” is the best of his several arrangements giving the 
airs simply and effectively as the composer wrote them. This 
makes four of Offenbach’s works that this enterprising tirm have 
popularized and placed within the reach of all. They will doubt- 
less add to their repertoire such other of the Utfenbachian series of 
opera bouffes a8 may be from time to time produced on the local 
slage. 








Drama. 


**Foul Play’’ as presented at the New York theatre is a singu- 
larly infelicitous adaptation of the novel of that name, by Messrs. 
Boucicault and Reade, We were at first given to understand 
that this version was one that had been made here with the view 
of combining whatever might be found worth retaining in the 
respective dramatizations of the two authors, It was further said 
that the present adaptation was the work of a local playwright, 
Mr. F.G. Maeder. The latter gentleman, however, denies the 
soft impeachment, and asserts that the copy of the version 
played here was “ received from Mr. Harry Palmer, as accredited 
‘Agent and Literary Proprietor’ for the United States, and 
the names of Messra Boucicault and Reade figure as the authors.” 
In view of which statement we can only say, tant pis for the au- 
thors. Inexperienced indeed must be the tyro in dramatization 
who could not make a better play of this highly dramatic novel 
than we have here. Many, very many, of the most 
salient points are entirely lost sight of, and those which did not 
escape the adaptor’s notice have been well nigh spoiled in the 
handing. In spite of the good acting of a very fair company, the 
Prologue and first three acts fall flit upon the audience, who fail 
to exhibit any enthusiastic symptoms even over the shipwreck 
scene of Act Third. Nothing could Ye more tame than the coi - 
cluding tableau. It is only in the final scene of Act Fourth, whin 
Gen. holleston discovers bis long-lost daughter; when the daught: r 
is informed of the stain upon the Kev. Robert Peufold’s character, 
and when, in the ingevuousness of true affection, she refuses to 
believe in his guilt, and pledges herself to clear his clouded re- 
putation—it is = theu that the audience manifest any genuine 
interest, which is indeed warranted both by the situation and the 
spirited acting of Mies Hawthorne and Mr. D. H. Hawkiuo 
Up to this point Mr. Hawkins seems to be holding himself in re- 
serve—receuillant pour micux sauter—and he does not “ come out’” 
until the scene referred to. Act Fourth is the best in the play, 
and the only one that rises to the low level of the sensational 
drama of theday. The concluding scene in the vaults where the. 
gold is secreted, is an addition to the incidents contained in the 
novel, but makes a very fair ending. The same act affords an op- 
portunity for a most excellent personation, by Miss Mary Wells, 
as a faithful servant woman in love with a rogue ofa sailor. Mr, 
F. G. Maeder also succeeds tolerably with the part of Dawkins, a 
detective. Act Fifth is superflaous. The play ehould be 
condensed into three, or, at most, four acts, including the Pro- 
logue. As it is, the audience are awkwardly made acquainted 
with the events of eight years by a note appended to the piay- 
bill, and other events might have been rehearsed in the piece 
itself. The trouble seems to have been that the novel presented 
a wealth of incidents quite bewildering to the dramatist, who, in 
ps them in proper form for representation upon the stage, 

as signally failed in forcibly presenting the strong points of the 
book. We have already intimated that the company especially 
selected to interpret the new play, generally does justice to the 
several characters. Mr. J. G. Burnett comes back to us in the 
walking-gentleman part of the father of the heroine. Mr. McKee 
Rankin is a very undemonstrative villain, who plots to sink the 
vessel containing his intended bride, and for whose supposed loss 
he professes the most poignant griet. Mr. Studley was good as 
young Wardlaw’s companion in wickedness. The new play af- 
forded an opportunity for the debut of Miss Jane, the daughter of 
Mr. Charles Fisher, in a subordinate part. Miss Fisher did credi- 
tably the little assigned her. Miss Hawthorne gave a very fair 
personation of the heroine, but did not apparently find in the 
earlier portions of the piece any demands upon her powers as an 
actress. Whether “‘ Foul Piay’’ is destined to a prolonged career, 
it were difficult to say. Certain it is that three auda quarter hours 
of valuable time are entirely too many to waste upon it in its 
present crude condition. Condensation is a crying need ; but we 
doubt whether anything short of an entire rewriting of the drama 
would make it a tolerable addition to our literature of stage 
adaptations. 





Facts and HFancies. 


The number of emigrants that arrived at this port during 
the present year, up to the 5th ipetant, was 152875, against 
154.289 to the same date last year, and 160.000 during the 
same period in 1866. We bave to record the sudden 
death of Brigadier-General Charles G. Halpine—registrar of 
New York—at the age of 38 years. Under the nom de plume 
of “ Miles O'Riley,” Gen. Halpine had contributed largely to 
the metropolitan press, and thereby rendered himself pc- 
pular with the masses of the people throughout the country, 
——tThe “ Regents of the University ot the State of 
New York”—19 in number—are a body created by the Legie- 
tare in the year 1787. They are charged with the establis! - 
ment of all the higher educational justitutions of the State ; 
and, also, with the distribution of $410,000 annually. The 
Hon. J. V. L. Pruyn is the chancellor of the University, and 
Hon. Gulian C. Verplanck, the vice-chancellor, The } ew 
York Hvening Post shows {rom the record, that the month of 
July, just closed, has averaged hotter than any corres] on ting 
month in the past twenty-five years. Purnh 
says: “It is because so many Swells have ‘ handle.’ 











wives is rather weak and not very well sung, Boulotte’s decided 


to their mames that they are called ‘knobs? "——— | 
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The French have adopted many of our words, but have 
strangely modified them : of beefsteak they have made bi/teck, 
of roast-beef rosdif, and so on. They are now beginning to 
use the word speacher for “ make a speech,” and toaster for 
“ giving a‘toast.” They have completely naturalized the words 
high life, and they write them (thus far) correctly, but they 
pronounce them highlif’.—-——M. Rouber, it is reported, ap- 
peared at the Corps Législatif in an entirely new suit: grey 
trousers and waistcoat, and blue coat. The observant and ip- 
telligent politicians believe this is significant of a change of 
policy! —Prince Napoleon is said to have written from 
‘Turkey to ask for some French officers to instruct the army 
of the Sultan in the handling of the new rifle. —-———It is 
gratifying to be able to state that the latest accounts of the 
health of the Princess of Wales and the infant Princess, are of 
the most satisfactory character. ——Three of the most 
popular London burlesque writers have recently been present- 
ed with twins by their loving wives. This triple-double coin- 
cidence has created much sympathy and amusement in the 
literary world. Miss Bateman appears at the Haymarket 
Theatre on the 19th of October, in her great part of Leab, 
and during the sogrgzmnent there will be produced a new play 
written expressly for her by Dr. Mosenthal, entitled “ Pietra.” 
—The Viceroy of Egypt has made Prince Humbert a 
present of two magnificent Arabian horses. —Bir Alex- 
ander Grant bas been elected principal of the University of 
Edinburgh. He had four votes, and Sir James Simpson had 
three. —It is announced that the value of the prints be- 
queathed by Mr. Slade to the British Museum was £16,000, 
instead of £1,600, as stated in the House of Commons when 
the estimates for the Museum were moved. Mile. Nilsson 
is engaged to turn the heads of Berlin for a short time as 
Ophelia, moyennant £1,140. ——Mr. William Harrison, 
once the greatest Koglish tenor, and favourably known for his 
praiseworthy attempls to establish a national opera, bad a 
rand benefit at Covent Garden Theatre on the 27th ult,—— 
fr. Buckstone is “ reviving” Shakespeare at the Haymarket. 
“ Othello” has been produced with a Mr. Pennington as the 
Moor. “King Joho” was also produced with a Miss Bouraile 
as Lady Constance.— Mr. Dion Boucicault has written 
a drama called ‘* London by Night,” which will ~cl we 
duced at the Princess’s Theatre.——A drama called “ The 
casbire Lags,” by Mr. H. J. Byron, has been produced at the 
Quern’s Theatre, London. Miss Lydia Thompson, Miss 
Pauline Markbam, Mr. Hairy Beckett, and other profession- 
als of minor note, will sail from Liverpool for New York on 
the 12th of August, with the intention of giving a series of the 
most popular English burleeques here, which will be a nov- 
elty to New York playgoere.———-—A reply was given by a 
very distinguished, and pretty,and pert French lady, oa 
oung man, who, presuming at the dinner-table they were 
both at, on an intimate acquaintance with the lady, was sur- 
prised at her coldness and seeming waot of recognition. He 
said, “ But, madame, we have met often ; you must have fre- 
quently seen me in Parie.”” The lady replied, “ Ob, monsieur, 
1 know you like—I know the Obélieque.” —In & case ol 
uttering a forged pote, tried before Mr. Justice Smith, at Car- 
digan, the jury delivered the following verdict:—“ We find 
the prisoner guilty of telling etories about the note, and we 
think that he ought to pay the money back and have three 
months” time for it.” —The opera of “ Herculaneum,” 
by Felicien David, has been reproduced in Paris at the Opera 
House. To this gentleman tbe five united Academies de- 
creed “ Le grand prix” of £5,000 about a year ago.———— 
Some miscreant recently eoqregee a — of poisoning 
matter into the park of the Bishop of Durbam at Auckland 
Castle and put it into the river Gaunless, which runs tbrough 
the park, for the apparent purpose of poisoning the fish with 
Which the river abounds. The whole of the fish from the en- 
trance into the park to the Wear have been poisoned.— 
Au English engineer, if we are to believe the Aiécle, has just 
laid before the Emperor the plans for a monster raft, to be 
placed on three steamers, each supplied with an engine of 
1,000-horse-power. ‘This raft would convey trains in all sea- 
sons from Calais to Doverin an incredibly short space of 
time, and at fabulously diminishing fares. —Mr. R. P. 
Long, at present M. P. for North Wilts, is about to be called 
to the House of Peers under the title of Lord Wraxball.— 
Prince Napoleon recently received on board his yacht adepu- 
tation of Poles, and afier thanking them for their address, ex- 
pressed bis eympathy with their sufferings in the tangible 
form of a hundred thousand francs. —The Theatre Nota 
at Turin has been burnt down. The conflagration did not 
last an hour, and only the walls are left standing. The 
flamcs broke out at 10 o'clock at night during the perform- 
ance; the audience, however, and the actors made their es- 
cape, and no personal casualty is to he mentioned.— 
The stock of bullion in the Bank of Eogland is £22,551,542; 
and in the Bank of France, £48 200,000.————_T he Prussian 
capital in 1861 contained 547,000 inhabitants ; in 1864, 632,- 
000, and cn the 34 December, 1867, 702,437. Io six years, 
therefore, Berlin has augmented by a population equal to that 
ot Dresden. After a brief but very pleasant sojourn ip 
London, Prof. Longfellow bas left for the Isle of Wight, after 
visiting which island for a few days he will cross over to the 
Continent. Switzerland and Italy will occupy the poet until 
next May, when England’s distinguished guest will return to 
London.————-We don’t wish to make young people during 
their courtship unhappy, but who was it said, “* Love makes 
Time fly: then Time makes Love fly”? Surely a French- 
map.———A Cockney on bis return from Boulogne accounted 
for his vulgarisms by saying that “he had dropped bis h’s in 
picking up French.” ‘The plea is certainly ingenious, for al- 
though the letier h has a value of ita own in Freach pronun- 
ciation, that value is not given as an aspirate. —— Count 
de Bismarck is in full convalescence. The news received 
from Tarziv, in Pomerania, where he posecsses a magnificent 
estate, purchased Inst year, is excellent. He is going to begin 
business again. That is awkward —The Ritualists separ- 
ate the sexes in Church. Paterfamilias writes to a paper com- 
plaining of this. He has beeo in the habit of sitting by his 
wife for twenty-five years,“ and who,” he piteously asks, “is, 
under the new p!an, to pinch me when I snore out at the stu- 
pid sermon?’ The clergy ought to see to this 
The Duke of EjJinburgh has fully recovered from 
the wound he received in Australie, and he will leave Eog- 
land as soon as the Galatea is refitted, to complete his 
two years’ cruise, anc, it is said, will visit America, 
A committee, strengthened by the highest names, has been 
formed in London to promote the erection—for which the 
necessary sanction has already been obtained—in Westminster 
Abbey, of a monument in honour of the late Rajah of Sara- 
wak, Sir James Brooke. A typographical error—it is 
al ways typograpbical—'s to be laid to the charge of oar little 
friend, and by-the bye, clever halfpennyworth of a friend—Le 
Petit Journal. Iv says,“ The Duke of Edinburgh, whose ex- 
cursion ‘in Ltaly’ has cost him so dear, is about to publish 
the narrative of his journey.” ————Tne long-expected pro- 
ject of connecting by means of a direct railway the ports of 







































































the Black Sea with the Baltic, so importamt to the develop- 
oy ot commerce and industry, will soon be an accomplished 
act. : 
ee 

Tue INTERCOLONIAL RatLway Survey.—The Woodstock 
(N. B.) Acadian, of the 1st instant, says: ‘Our readers will 
be gratified to learn that Mr. Buck’s party, engaged in a sur- 
vey of a line for the Lotercolonial Railway from Tobique Riv- 
er upwards, has met Mr. McLennan’s party, which has been 
working downwards. The junction was made on the 2ist 
July, on the main Restigoucbe, Mr. Buck, working up that 
river, near its head waters,and Mr. McLennan workivg up 
the west branch of Geen River to the Three Forks, and 
from that point along Junction creek to the Restigouche, and 
so down. The latter arrived here yesterday. About four 
months have been epent by Mr. Buck’s party on this survey, 
which was commenced at the worst possible season of the 
year, and carr:ed on under considerable difficulties. He has 
gone, we bear, to Riverie du Loup, and we have not heard 
any particulars as to the nature of the line found by Mr. Mc- 
Lenvan or himself through the very difficult country in 
which they formed a junction, further than that they 
have succeeded in finding a good line. Thus the great 
problem of finding a Kaulway line through the mountain- 
ous region between the St. Lawrence and the Tobique 
valley, so long considered a matter of great difficulty, if 
not an absolute impossibilaty, has at length been solved. This 
may have no effect in the determivation of the route of the 
Intercolonial ; and we certaialy think it will not, But it re- 
moves an objection which has time and again been put for- 
ward against this route, and with great effect, and explodes one 
more of the Route fallacies which have been put forward sv boldly 
and persistently, aud which are not all got rid of.” 





A New Frencu Cramt.—The French papers speak of 
the revival of a claim against us for 65,000,000f. The account 
of the transaction is thus given by the Opinion Nationale :—“ In 
1818 the French Governmect made to th: English Goreroment 
an advance of 130,000,000f. to iodemnify the British subjects who 
suffered by the wars of the empire. This reguletion of iodem- 
nities, bearing the date of the 25th of April, 1818, was made in 
addition to the convention of the 20th of April, 1815. Instead 
of the arrangemevt by costract stipulated in 1815. it was agreed, 
in the arrapgemeot of 1818, that if the sum of 130,000,000f. was 
not sufficient to indemnify the British subjects who had claims, 
the French Government would make up the difference, It is as 
if France had said to the English Government :—* I advance you 
180,000,000£..to indempify your subjects injured by the war; if 
this sum is not sufficient, [ will pay whatjis waoting, but, on the 
other hand, if I give too much, you will restore me the surplus,’ 
This is what is called a reciprocal contract (contrat bilateral), the 
balance of which is settled after the auditiog of the accounts, 
The last time that M. Belmontet brought the question before the 
Corps Legislatif was on the 28th of June, 1866. M. Belmontet 
was powerfully seconded by a man of rare talent, M. Charles de 
Saint Nexant, who died recently in Loodon, who bad explained 
the whole question in a sirikiog pamphlet, remarkable both from 
the point of view of law and from a literary point of view. M. 
de Saint-Nexant had, at the same time, ac’ed on the public opic- 
ion by the press, so that the affair seemed to be quitempe. Well, 
it is notorious that the British subjects injured by the war only 
rectived 65,000,0001. isdemonity, as is clear from tbe definite re- 
port of the Liquidation Commission—a report presented oa the 
24th of July, 1826. The 65.000,0001. which remained and were 
not distributed, were used, amongst otber things, to rebuild Buck- 
ingham Palace, the residence of the kings of England. The 
finance accounts are almost as well drawn up in England as in 
France; and hence any one may convince bimself that the Eng- 
lish Government, under the pretence of indemnifying its irjared 
subjects, appropriated, at our loss, 65.000,0001. for ita personal 
use.” The proposal for an investigation of the affair is put ia a 
temperate way.— London Review. 

—_——_- aS 


Obituary. 


Deatn or Viscount TaLon.—Viscount Artus Ta'on, one 
of the most famous, and, we may add, one of the most es- 
teemed men on the French turf, died at Lyons, recently, of 
acancer in the stomach, from which he had been suflering 
for some years. He was attacked by a violent crisis while in 
tbe train from Paris on his way to Aix for his healtb. His 
wife, who was with him, finding him exceedingly ill, sent for 
his intimate triend, M. Chevreav, the Prefect of the Rtone, 
who, with a doctor, was almost immediately in attendance, 
but the Viscount died two hours after his arrival at Lyons. 
The news, at once telegraphed to Parir, made the Jockey 
Ciub melancholy for the evening. Viscount Artus Talon was 
the younger brother of the Marquis Omer Talon, the repre- 
sentative of a family founded by an extremely eminent judge 
of the last century. The young viscount, who took to steeple- 
chasing at a very early age, eulisted as a private of cavalry 
when the Crimean war broke out. He soon obtained a sub- 
lieutenant’s commission in the 8th Hussare. At Balaclave, 
riding, as he generally did, his own horse, he won a cup, 
which was disputed by several Eoglish officers. At Baden- 
Baden, in 1866, on his horse Regalia, he won the Internation- 
al Steeplechase. He was wort to say that on the turf he had 
beaten the Eoglish and the Germans. Those were his great- 
est triumphs, for although in France he had a large siud at 
Maisons Lafiite, and rode as many as three hundred steeple- 
chases, he seldom won apy race of importance. Six feet high, 
with long, thin legs, he was singularly uniit for a jockey. He 
had the worst seat on horseback of any man I ever saw who 
could ride, and I believe no man ever got so many falls. To 
see him craning forward with his head between his horse’s 
ears, and floods of daylight between bim and the eaddle, it 
seemed miraculous that he could stick on at all. Yet I be- 
lieve he never came off, except when his horse fell, only he 
was 80 badly balanced in the sad<le that bis horses were ad- 
dicted to falling. LI remember five years ago seeing him get 
an awful pur! at the Irish wall at Vincennes. He was carried 
off the grovad insensible by four sergents de ville, and most of 
the spectators thought he was teriously injured ; but, though 
much shakev, be rode another race half aw hour afterwards. 
His pluck was indomitable. While maintaining his rank as 
lieutenant in the army, he scarcely ever joined his regiment 
after the Crimean war, the Emperor baving detached bim for 
the service of the Imperial Haras. He constantly acted as 
judge at steeplechases, both in Paris and the provinces. He 
was first cousin to the Prince Beauveau Craop, who met with 
his death in a shocking manner last week. peaking English 
almost like a native, and liking English society, the Viscount 
bad a large acquaintance amoog Eaglish sportsmen. He was 
only thirty-eight years of age.—Puris correspondent of the Ex- 
press. 





At Portsmouth, C. M. Jonnson, Lieut. R.N,, H.M.8 St. Vincent, 
—At Aldershot, Col. J. Cormick, com. Ist Battalion 20 —aAt 





Colinton House, ncar Edinburgh, the Right Hon. RK. Lord Dun- 


fermline, K.C.B.—Gen. the Hon. Sir H. Arbuthnott, K.C.B., Col. 


79th Regt.— At Dilworth, Longridge, near Preston, t. N. W. 

Stephens, late 94th Regt.—At Cheltenham, J. Davies, Eeq., Sur- 

geon-Major Army Med. Depart.—At Wimbledon, Surrey, H. Gold- 

swith, Lieut. R.N.—Drowned at Sandburst, Major F. RK. Taylor. — 

At Bombay, Capt. H. T. Woods, R.N.R. com. Tennyson —At Ha- 

versham, Bucks, Col. D. Fraser, late 42ad Royal Higulaader. : 
Army. 

Robert Balls died at Field Dalling, near Holt, on the 3rd ult., 
in the 87th year of hisage. He enlisted in the 68th Regiment 
of Foot in 1803, and served at various stations ip England aod 
afterwards at the expedition to Walcberen. He was then sent to 
join the army under the Duke of Wellington in Portugal in the 
year 1809. He was present at all the engagements fought under 
that general excepting Talavera; at the battle of Buseco and 
Fuentes D’Onor, at the first siege ot Badsjoz, and ia the retreat 
back to Portugal. He was at the taking of Ciudad Rodrigo in 
1812, and at the second siege and capture of Badajoz, April 6th, 
the same year; at the famous battle of Salamanca, and the entry 
into Madrid ; at the siege of Burgos, and in the second retreat 
to Portugal; at the celebrated battle of Vittorio, and the engage- 
ment in the Pyrenees; at the battle of Orthes, and at the final 
battle of Toulouse in 1814. He was discharged from the army 
when peace was proclaimed the same year. The veteran’s ser- 
vices to his country were recognised only three years ago, siuce 
which time be bas been in the receipt of a pension of 58. 3d. per 
week By the death of General the Hon. Sir Hugh 
Arbuthnott, K.C.B , colonel of the 79th Highlanders, Lieutenant- 
General E. W. Bell, colonel of the 66tb, becomes a general ; 
Major-General C. Asbmore, colonel of the 30th, a lieutenant- 
general; Co'onel Lord Mark Kerr, C. B., a major-general ; 
Major H. J. Buchanan, 9th Foot, a lieutenant-colonel ; andjCap- 
tain T. Picton Turbervill (late Warlow), Royal Artillery, a ma- 
jor in the Army. ; 








Major and Brev Lieut Col H P Hutton, from hp. unat to be 
Mejor in 20th Ft, vice L MacPherson, who ret upon temp h p.— 
W Ad Frere, gent, to be Ensign, by pur in S4tn Ft, v May, trans 
to 76th Ft.—Ens R E Crompton to be Lieut, by pur in Zifle Bri- 
gade, v the Hon CG ze, who ret; Gent Cadet W W Hammond, 
from the K M College to be En by pur, v Crompton.—Lieut W O 
“Te to be Capt, by pur, in 2nd W I R, v A U Hall, who ret; 
En T E Hewett to be Lieut, by pur, vy Layon; J Power, gent, to 
be En by pur, v Hewett. 





Navy, 


In the House of Commons, ‘recently, the following votes on 
the Navy Estimates were agreed to :— £87,179 for the salaries of 
the officers and expenses of the victualling establishments at 
bome and abroad. £64,804 expenses of the medica! establish- 
ments at home and abroad. £20,709 expenses of the Marine di- 
visions, £592 908 to complete the sum necessary to defray the 
charges connected with naval stores, On the vote of £742 500 
to complete the sum for steam inachinery for ber Majesty's chips, 
Mr. Samnda moved to omit the sums for building two iron-clad 
vessels of the Audacious class (four of which are already building, 
though as yet none have been tried), and suggested in substitu- 
tion for them two turret-sbips of the competitive designs sub- 
mitted to the Admiralty by private firms, and which were re- 
jected on the recommendation of tbe Controller and Chief Con- 
structor of the Navy in favour of their own official design. The 
advantages of turret-sbips over broadside ships, both in defence 
and offence, were sufficient to counterbalance any disadvantages 
which the trial of the two vessels next spring might exhibit, and 
thould be sufficient to induce the Admiralty not to go on build- 
ing vessels of an ioferior class. Io order to test the question, he 
moved the reduction of the vote by £500. Mr. Laird denied 
that it was true that no sea-going turret-rhip had been built. One 
of 2,000 tone, the Prince Henry, bad made a voyage in very bad 
weather, and her Commander, Captain Jansen, reported that she 
behaved exceedingly well—infinitely better, in fact, than broad- 
side thips were found to have behaved under similar circumstan- 
ces. He sbould support the motion of the hon. member for Ta- 
vistock. Lord Henry Lennox hoped the House would 
not adopt the amendment. _ Rolling, after all, was a matter of 
comparison, and Sr Sidaey Dacres, in his report of the Channel 
Fleet in 1865, stated that the Prince Consort and the Warrior 
rolled less than his own comfortable old-fasbioned two decker. 
As to the ship referred to by the hon. member (Mr. Laird) the 
was not fally armoured. The committee divided, when there ap- 
peared—For the amendment, 59 ; against, 92; majority, 33. The 
vote was then sgreed to, as were the following :—£564,273 to 
complete the sum necessary for new works, buildings, machinery, 
and repairs. £78,164 for medicize and medical stores. 
martial-law and law charges. £175,800 miscellaneous services, 
£500 166 half-pay reserve and retitiog allowance for the Navy 
and Royal Marines. £200,600 freight and conveyance of troops, 
Army Department. £400447 pensions. £123,198 civil pen- 
sions and allowances, £42,025 Greenwich Hospital and Schools. 
Henry Goldsmith, Lieutenant ia the Royal Navy, who 
died at Wimbledon, Surrey, 8th July, 1868, was the eldest soa of 
the late Commander Charles Goldswitb, RIN. He entered the 
Royal Navy August, 1846, served on the coast of Africa and 
home stations for six years. Passed his examination 17th March, 
1852, aod was appointed recond master in charge of the Porcu- 
pine ; served on the home station, and first and second years in 
the Baltic during the Russian War; gazetted for Gamla Karle- 
by, and prontoted to the rank of master 29th September, 1855; 
appointed to the Flying Fi-h, Capt. Roderick Dew, C.B, end in 
September, 1856, exchanged into the Fury, and served in ber 
five years with the late Captain ©. T. Leckie and Capts. T. E. 
Commerell, C.B., V.C., W. A. T. Heath, C. T. Wilson, and Bx d- 
ford Pim; in China duting the whole of the orerations under Ad- 
miral Sir M. Seymour, G.C.B., and Sir J. Hope, G.C.B., from 
1857 to 1861; paid off at Portsmouth June, 1861; appoiated to 
Bariosa at Sheerness September, 1861, and transferred to Gala- 
tea December, 1861 ; commissivved at Devonport May 1862, by 
the late Commodore Rochfort Maguire, C.B.; served oa the 
home, Baltic, Mediterranean, aod North American and West In- 
dia stat ons during the American Civil War four years and a- 
half; paid off at Devonport January, 1866, appciated to the 
Fredeiick William, Capt. Jobn J, Kennedy, C.B., July, 1866, and 
superseded at his own request June, 1868. Had medals fer the 
Russian and Chinese Wars, and clasps for Taku Forts. ——As a 
proof of good-will, and a desire that the naval officer in com- 
mand of ber Majesty's ships on the Australian station should be 
bet'er enabled to maintain the dignity of his position, the Legis- 
lature of New South Wales has awarded to Commodore Rowley 
Lambert, U.B., a eum of £500 per annum. 


ArroinTments.—W A Smyth to Formidable —Lieuts: AA 
from Viper to Duncan; TP W Nesham, F Edwards, and G H 
Reed to Exceilent —Navigating Lieuts: D J May to be additional 
to Nankin, tor temp service in Lightxing; W B Goldsmith, fiom 








Simoom to Serapis ; R Brown to Simoom, 
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New Publications. 


The art of writing short stories, in which most English au- 
thors excel, has not hitherto been pursued in this country 
with much success. The earlier American writers cultivated 
it diligently, and their efforts in this line rank among the best 
of their works, notably so the efforts of Hawthorne, and, in 
quite another way, those of the late N. P. Willis. We put 
Hawthorne at the head of American story-writers, past and 
present, his most trYvial attempts-if anything that heever did 
can be said to be trivial, bearing the marks of his glorious 
and unique genius: the least of them are radiant with imagi- 
nation, and penetrated with his profound knowledge of the 
darker phases of life and character. Akin to him, in his sym- 
patby with the “ night-side” of human nature, was Poe, whose 
tales are marvels of ingenuity, but are repulsive from their 
utter gloom and hopelessness, and the evident delight of their 
author io laying bare the worst that is in us—in their morbid 
anatomy of diseased souls. The magazines of to-day, Zar- 
per’s, the Atlantic, Putnam's, Lippincott’s, and the Galazy, have 
each, monthly, their ballast of tales, few of which one ever 
cares to read twice. The best are to be found in Larper's~ 
taking that magazine, year by year—and among the best of 
Harper's are those which Mr. Charles Nordhoff has written, 
and of which he bas just published a collection, entitled Cape 
Cod, and All Along Shore. Unlike the‘ titles of similar collec- 
tions, a8, for instance, Mr. Wilkie Collins’s Queen of Hearts, 
Mr. Nordhoff’s title means something, in that it is really sug- 
gestive of the locality of his stories, and that it gives his read- 
ers, or ehould, an idea of what they are to expect. He hangs 
out no false lights to allure them, and very wisely avoids the 
elaborate frame-work in which too many m2dern story-writers 
enclose their tiny pictures. He lets each story depend 
upon itself for its effect, knowing that the story 
which cannot stand alone must be weak and poor 
indeed. The chief element in his tales is New Eog- 
land life and character, as it was of Hawthorne’s, and 
isof Mrs. Stowe’s and Mrs. Stoddard’s, and of the few sketches 
which Miss Kose Terry has written. The New England with 
which Hawthorne mostiy concerned himself was either the 
New England of the Past, or that portion of the New Eng- 
land of to-day whose Past is most vividly remembered and 
most surely perpetuated—a grim old Puritan mummy swathed 
and cramped in multitudinous obsolete Isms. Mrs. Stowe is 
happiest, we think, in dealing with the men and events of a 
past generation, as Mrs. Stoddard and Miss Rose Terry are 
most at home in the New England which we know now. 
The locality in which Mrs. Stoddard’s stories are laid is some- 
where on the sea coast of Massachuseti’s, we imagine, as it 
certainly is of Mr. Nordhoff’s; both being at, or near, Cape 
Cod. They deal more or less with the same sort of people, 
but in how different a way!—the one representing them as 
sterp, harJ, positive, yet with certain loveable traits—the other 
as more kindly and tender, yet not without disagreeable fea- 
tures. They are like and unlike—the difference probably re- 
sulting from the different stand-points and modes of thought 
of the two writers. Not to dwell longer, however, on ab- 
stract considerations like these, let us say that we like these 
stories of Mr. Nordhoff; that we believe them to be true to one 
side of New England life and character; and that we lay 
them down with the feeling that we are happier for having 
read them. There are only seven in the volume, six from 
Harpers’ Magazine, and one from the Allantic Monthly, the 
best being “Captain Tom, a Resurrection,” “ Elkanah 
Brewster’s Temptation,” and ‘“‘ Mehetable Rogers’ Cranberry 
Swamp.” The main idea which underlies each of these would 
have commended itself to Hawthorne, in his younger years, 
when he was dreaming out his Twice Tuld Tiles and Mosses 
from an Old Manse, and to suggest, even in choice 
of subjects, 80 eminent a master of fiction, is surely no mean 
praise. Of the three named we like the first and last most, the 
human struggle in them, so to speak, being greater than in 
any of the others, and the conquest and moral more effective. 
Another of their merits is the entire simplicity and conse- 
quent probability of, all their incidents: they are just such 
life-episodes as have happened, are happening, and will hap- 
pen, time and time again. They verge on the Idyliic, just as 
the story of Enoch Arden did, being a true poem before a 
word of it was written. The moral of “ Elkanah Brewster’s 
Temptation ” is more trite than we care to sce enforced either 
in prose or verse ; but as a large class of readers are benefitted 
by trite morals, as a large class of hearers appear to be bene- 
fitted by dull sermons, we suppose Mr. Nordhoff must be for- 
given. We commend his stories, therefore, to our readers, 
for the qualities we have hinted at, and for a certain sincerity 
and manliness of tone, which make them wholesome as they 
certainly are pleasant reading. Cape Cod and All Along Shore 
is published by the Harpers, and it is not often that they issue 
so handsome a book ; but, for their imprint on the title page, 
we should have said some Cambridge house had expended on 
it its best printing, and its most fantastic and grotesque head- 
and-tail-pieces.—The Harpers also publish two works by 
the most talented and unique of teachers of children—Jean 


Macé—The History of a Mouthful of Bread and The Servants of 


the Stomach, Of the former we spoke some months since 
noticing the American reprint of the English translation, is- 
sued by the American News Company: the latter is new in 
this country, althongh it has already passed through several 
editions in England. It belongs to the same class of books as 
The History of a Mouthful of Bread, the object of which is to 
impart scientific instruction in the simplest and easiest way, 
under the guise of amusement, in short; and it may be 


considered as a continuation of, or a supplement to, this book. 
“We trace,” says the translator in his Preface, speaking of 
man, “ his exquisite structure, his wonderful superiority over 
the lower forms of animal life, and, taking the stomach as 
the centre of the vital system, we carefully review the greater 
number of its bands of servants, and study the various duties 
assigned to each, for, ‘How kpoweth discontented man what 
a train of ills might follow, if the lowest menial of nature 
knew not his secret office?” This is rather muddy writing, 
but joined to the title of M. Mace’s volume, and what the 
reader by this time probably knows of his aime, it would not 
be difficult to detect what the translator meant to say. That 
this new venture from the accomplished pen of its author will 
have a large sale in this country, cannot be doubted. If 
the present age has produced the most exhaustive histories 
ever written of the great empires and personages of the Past, 
it has slso produced the best compilations upon these and 
kindred subjects. The best compiler of the last century, 
though certainly not the most trustworthy, was Dr. Oliver 
Goldsmith, of whom our readers may have heard in connec- 
tion with The Vicar of Wakefield and The Deserted Village ; 
the best, or certainly one of the best, is Dr. William Smitb, 
Classical "Examiner in the University of London, and the au- 
thor of a number of valuable and useful works, mostly of an 
historical character. These, or most of them have been re- 
printed here by the’Harpers, the latest being Zhe New Testa- 
ment History, a companion volume to the Old Testament His- 
tory, which the Harpers have now in the press. Like all Dr, 
Smith’s writings it is noticeable for the thoroughness of its 
research, and for its catholicity of spirit. Its object, says 
the writer in his Preface, is to supply a Manual of New Testa- 
ment History, which in fullness, accuracy, and use of the best 
sources of information mdy,take its place beside his Histories 
of Greece, Rome, England and France, which is but another 
way of saying that it is meant to be History in its best sense, 
and not Tradition and Superstition in their worst. Divided 
into three parts, or books, the first gives the connection be- 
tween the Old and New;Testament History, including the re- 
lations of the Holy Land to Persia, Egypt and Syris, the nar- 





the East during what is called the * Hellenistic” age; the 


Four Evangelists, illustrated bj all needful collateral informa- 
tion, though free from all speculative discussions ; the third, 
embracing the Apostolic History, aims at a completeness not 


in using the Epistles of St. Paul to supply the omissio:s in 
the Acts, and also those of St. Peter, John and James, for 


struction of Jerusalom,—the closing scene of the great Jew- 


excellently illustrated, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The Shilling Shakspeare.... Geo. Routledge and Sous. —— Luey 


Loring. 
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ART NOTES. 


market, London, bas proved to be # great success. Taking 


which one or more accomplished draughtsmen are not to be 
found. The best water-colour views of Niagara Falls ever 
painted, perhaps, are those by the late Major Davis, formerly 
of the 52nd Light Iofantry. The Illustrated London News is 
constantly supplied with clever and interesting sketch«s 
of scenery and events in all parts of the world, by officers 
either serving with their regiments at distant colonial and 
foreign stations, or rambling through remote and strange 


alties the art of drawing has long been one in which grea’ 


scenes in many distant lands whercin the regiment has served 








The exhibition of pictures and drawings by officers of the 
Royal Artillery, to which we briefly referred a short time 
ago as having been opened at Maclean’s gallery, in the Hay- 


the British army generally, there are but few regiments in 


— 


during the ‘ate war in that country. Some novel 

Egyptian subjects by Colonel Mitchell are viewed with 

reat interest, as are numerous views in India, Nova Scotia, 

and Africa, by Colonel Tupper, and several in Jamaica and 

Canada, by Captain Nangle. Among the other contributors 

we find the names of Sir G. Brooke, Mejor Brown, Colone, 

Biddulph, Major-General Anstruther, Colonel de Teissier, 

Captain Thurlow, Captain Stevenson, the late Lieutenant 

Mecham, Captain Strange, Colonel Maxwell, Captain Carey, 

and a number of otber officers whose joint contributions make 

what is spoken of by the London critics generally, as a very 

remarkable and interesting exhibition. We should be glad to 

hear that the Royal Engineers had followed the example set 

by the Artillery, and opened a public exhibition of drawings 

from the pencils of their many and accomplished officers, 

The late Baron Marochetti’s model for the statue of the 

Prince Consort, Yor the Memorial in Hyde Park, hes been con- 

demned as unsuitable. Mr. Foley, the celebrated portrait- 

sculptor, is now engaged in modelling a statue for the purpose 
in question. 

One of the numerous art-exhibitions now open in London, 

is that of a number of water-colour drawings and sketches 
made by Hildebrandt, of Dusseldorf, during a voyage round 
the world. A general idea of Hildebrand’s s'yle may be 
formed from an oil paintiog by him now to beseen at Goupil’s 
—a coast scene with rather too great a preponderance of 
brown throughout it. The water-colour drawings of this artist, 
though, are far superior to his works in oil. In his tropical 
views, especially, there is a wondertul blaze of sunshine and 
brilliant colour, and they are remarkable for the bold and 
broad manner in which the material is handled. 

Gustave Doré, the irrepressible designer of the sublime aud 
horrible, has lately opened a grand exhibition of his works in 
the German Gallery, in Bond Sireet, London. The principal 
painting among these is an allegorical ore, representing The 
Saviour bearing a cross, and surrounded by a glory of angels; 
before whom the gods of the heathen mythology are flying in 
wild confusion. The effect of movement in this composition 
is said to be very good, but the executionin general—as is the 


rative setting forth the main points of the general history of | °#%¢ ia many ol Doré's larger works—is slovenly and unequal. 


A number of landscapes, composed from Alpine and other 


second, containing the Gospel History, presents a clear, har- | S°°@¢rY, also figure in this collection, and these are said to be 
monized account of our Lord’s Ministry, as related by the | *@Perior to most of the figure pieces. The most remarkable, 


if eccentric, works in the exhibition, however, are certain 
life-sized figure subjects, paimted, or rather plastered, in 
fresco, upon canvas. These, to be appreciated, must be seen 


hitherto attained, the autbor following the method of Paley, from a distance, of course, but, when viewed from a proper 


point, the effect of them is said to be very vivid and striking. 
Goupil’s famous Art Gallery, which has stood so long at 


similar purposes. The whole ends, as it should, with the de- the corner of broadway and Ninth-street, in this city, is shortly 


to be removed to what may now be considered a still more 


ish Drama. The work, like its predecessors, is protusely and central locality. Mr. Kncvdler is now busily engaged ia mak- 


ing arrangements for transforming the whole establishment 
to the corner of Fifth-avenue and Twenty-second-street. The 
new gallery and art emporium will probably be opened to the 
public some time in November next, thus giving a new at- 


’ 


Or, Married from Pique. From the German of E. Junker... .. | action to Fifth-avenue, and that just at ils most fashionable 


oint. 
4 There is now to be seen at Goupil’s a large and fioc land- 
ecape by Gude, a Norwegian who has pursued the study of 
art in the Dusseldorf schools. The bleak, rugged character 
of Scandinavian mountain scenery, is rendered in this pic’ ure 
with great power and poetical feeling. 

Mr. W. E. Marshall, the well-know painter and engraver, 
has been passing a part of the summer on the coast of Maine. 
While there he has occupied himself upon another portrait of 
General Grant, whicb, like the one already painted by him, is 





life-sized and half-lengtb, but it is different in composition 
This painting, we understand, 
will soon be placed on exhibition in the gallery of the Union 


from the one referred to. 


THE NEWLY DISCOVERED MILTONIC POEM. 
The New Poem entitled “ An Epitaph,” which was recently 


countries in search of information and sport. In no branch 
of the service, however, has the art of draughtsmanship been 
so successfully cultivated as in the Royal Artillery and Royal 
Engineers. The education received by the officers of these 


corps is a special and scientific one, and among its speci-|journal in self-defence—the closing paragraphs running as fol- 


profieiency is manifested by the cadets. Serving, in 
turn, everywhere throughout the British possessione, these 
officers have an unlimited amount of material at their com-|«#s Mr. Rye tells us it is, that question is already settled. That 
mand, and of this they avail themselves to an extent not gene- Milton wrote the poem—Lord Winchilsea’s opinion notwith- 
rally known outside military circles. The exhibition to which 
we refer is, we believe, the first one of its kind that has yet| owe the possession of it to a copyist. 
been opened to the public. It consists of three hundred and|J. M.? 

twenty-two numbered drawings, besides portfolios and books 
of sketches, the contributions of ninety officers. These works, 
as stated in the preface to the catalogue, are not exhibited with | out of the Royal arms with the faint inkmarks. 
any pretensions to high art, but rather as memoranda of | sure that further ecrutiny andera higher maguifying power than 


in Denmark, sketched by him 


sent to the London Zimes by Professor Morley, and which ap- 
peared in last week’s Albion, has apparently created quite a stir 
in literary circles in England. The Times bas been deluged 
with communications and criticisms on the subject, and Profes- 
sor Morley has himself felt called upon to write a letter to that 


t | lows :— 


“ Further inquiry may establish that we have not here Milton’s 
m transcribed by himself. Jf the signature be really ‘ P. M.,” 


standing—l do net doubt. It speaks his mind, is in his style, and 
contains touches worthy of him. If it be signed P. M., we 
But is it not signed 


The ink of the letter which I read as J—but not the ink of the 
M—is very faint. Part of it is quite faded, and the whole of it 
is covered by the Museum stamp, which blends confusing lines 
I am not at all 


has yet been used will not distinguish marks enough to prove 
that what is taken for the tail of an old P running below the line 


Among the drawings that attract most attention, we read of| js the tail of a J. In fect, 1 doubt the P, and believe this faiutly- 
a very remarkable panoramic one by Colonel Wray, illustra- defined and ee — to be ° oo the type of 
ting the march of a column of troops during the Indian mu-| that with which Milton wrote © Juanes’ at the beginning and 
tiny of 1857. A spirited drawing of the charge of the heavy ‘Iterum vale’ at the end of the letier to Carlo Dati, written in the 


same year, 1647, which is the date of the ‘Epitaph,’ and en- 


cavalry at Balaclava, in 1854, by Colonel Adye, is the pro-| grayed on page 122 of Mr. Sotheby’s volume. If the tendency 
perty of her Majesty. Several drawings and portfolio sketches | to begia the curve at the top of the J with a curl from withia 
by the late General Fisher, are spoken of as displaying a which is showa in both these instances, of large and free writing, 
high degree of artistic merit. Captain Brackenbury, who 


had, in the small writing, prodaced a slight loop, ihe one little 
mark which seems to be more consistent with the form of a P 


was well known in Canada a few years ago, contri-|than of a J would be accounted for. a 
butes several yiews 





Permit me to add two corrections to the copy of the poem 
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which I sent you. In the line, ‘This plant now entered into 
dust,’ | had mach doubt whether the word read ‘ entered’ was not 
‘caverned,’ the v beiog written, as Milton often writes it, with a 
high frst stroke. I expressed this doubt to Mr, Bond, and he 
bas solved it by reading the line as it should stand henceforth, 
* This plant now caverned into dust.’ The otber correction I owe 
wholy to Mr. Bond, who has pointed out to me that the word 
‘wtific, which contented me because it might have been coined 
to mean ‘ productive of first causes,’ so far a good epithet for 
the power of the Divine Spirit, was got by reading as w the old 
contraction for pro, Undoubtedly this was the case, and as the 
next letter does better for ‘1’ than for ‘t,’ the word is prolific, 
and the line should be ‘ A softening and prolific fire.’ ” 
lau, sir, your ob. dient servant, 





Henry Mosg.ey. 
University College, London, July 18.” 


We find the following in the Atheneum of July 25th :— 


“ As come few errors—two of them important—have been de- 
tected in the copy cf the Epitaph sent to us lass week by Prof. 
Morley, we give a corrected version of the poem. Prof. Morley 
seods us the corsected copy with a note saying that it bas the 
sanction of Mr. Bond.” 

“AN EPITAPH. 


He whom Heaven did call away 

Out of this Hermitage of clay 

Has left some reliques in this Urne 
As a pledge of bis returne. 

Meane while ye Muses doe deplore 
The losse of this their paramour 

Wth whom he sported ere ye day 
Budded forth its tender ray. 

And now Apollo leaues his lales 

And puts on cypres for his bayes. 
The sacred sisters tune their quills 
Onely to ye biubbering rills 

And whilst his doome they thinke upon 
Make their owne teares their Helicon. 
Leaving ye two-topt mount divine 

To turne votaries to his shrine. 
Think not [reader] me less blest 
Sleeping in this narrow cist 

‘Than if my ashes did lie hid 

Under some stately pyramid 

lf a rich tombe makes happy yn 

That Bee was happier far yn men 
Who basie in ye thymie wood 

Was fetterd by ye golden flood 

Weh fro ye Amber-weeping Tree 
Dietilleta downe so plenteously. 

ffor so this litle wanton Elf 

Most gloriously enshriad itselfe, 

A tomb whose beauty might compare 
With Cleopatra’s sepulcher, 

in this little bed my dust. 
Incurtaind round | here intrust, 
Whilst my more pure and nobler part 
Lyes entomb’d in every heart. 

‘Then passe on gently ye yt monrne, 
Touch not this mine hollowed Urne, 
These A-hes web doe bere remaine 
A vitall tinctare still retaine 
A seminall forme within ye deeps 
Of this little chaos sleeps 
‘The thred of life untwisted is 
Into its first existencies 
Infant Na’ure cradled here 
In its principles appeare. 

‘This plant th[{ue) calcin’d into dust 
In its Ashes rest it must. 
Untill sweet Peyche shall Inspire 
A softning and pfro}litick fire 
And in her fost’ring armes enfold 
‘This Heavy and this earthly mould: 
“then, a8 1 am Ile be no more 
But bloome and blossome b.... 
When this cold numnes shall retreate 
By a more yn Chymick heat. 

J. M, Ober. 1647.” 

The editor of the Atheneum a'so inserts a long letter on the 
subject, over his own signature, which closes as follows :— 

“ Some question bas arisen as to whether the signature is J. M. 
Mr. Bond thinksit is P.M. My examination was made ina good 
light, with two magoifying-glasses, in the presence of four offi 
cers of the British Museum, We all resolved the signature into 
J.M. Milton’s J is very peculiar; but a comparison of the J. 
M. in Sotheby's fac-simiier, Plate X{.,and also of the J in Plate 
XIU. (in the name Sir John Cheeke), will show that the peculiar 
J in the Epitaph is characteristic ot Milton’s band. Two capital 
I’s occur on the sume plate, and these letters are, to my eyer, ut- 
terly unlike the J of the signature. My examination has led me 
to a belief that the autograph is Mijton’s, and that the signature 
is J. M. W. Herworra Drxon.” 

—— > 


INDIAN CRANES. 
A corre:pondent of the London Field treats as follows, of this 
very peculiar migratory bird. 





August 8 








ing end cackling of assembled geese. 
as before said, be quite open, and no human being be ob- 


the ground in the daytime, aud on such occasions the down- 
ward eweep, from a height of perbaps 4 mile in the air to 
the face of the earth, of two or three hundreds of these large 
birds, is a majestic spectacle, though of necessity only to be seen 
from afar. 

After filling their crops with the gleanings from the rice and 
vetch stubbles, the cranes retire at or soon after sunrise to sand 
flats or islets in‘arge rivers, or to open downs inland, where no 
covert affurds means of approach to an enemy. And there they 
may be seen through a telescope, preening themselves, lazily 
stretching forth their legs or wings, Or sitting dozing on their 
heels, Oae or two, however, keep on the alert, their heads raised 
on high; and these, to judge ty their tize and flowing plumes, 
are old males. The flesh of this bird, when young, is most deli- 
cious, It joins the delicacy of the florikan to the juiciness of the 
young wild duck; and to bag one is well worth a few bours’ toil 
and trouble. It requires about a dozen beaters or coolies to ef- 
fect this. When a parly of cranes is described resting on an 
open spot, the sportsman makes for a bush, hillock, or raviae, 
where he can sil invisible to the birds, while the beaters are sent 
to the right and left to arrange themselves in an open cordon 
completing the circle round the game ; but at a considerable dis- 
tance, of course, from it, This takes a long time, and requires 
no little patience in the guoner and sagacity ia the beaters—a 
quality they do not geuerally shine in. When the latter have 
approached, converging towards the cranes, the birds begin to 
trumpet, aod walk, but not many paces, befure launching into 
the air, Their flight is usually, as may be conjectured, towards 
the apparently vacant quarter where the sportsman lies conceal- 
ed. And no sight can well be more intensely gratifying than 
that of their waving wings and outstretched necks as they come 
towards you. When they pass over, throwing their sbadows on 
the ambushed foe, they offer of course a sure and easy mark. 
The field naturalist should select the leading bird, as the oldest 
apd finest “ specimen ;” but he who bath an eye to the pot 
and an ear for the dinner bell allows the former to pass by, and 
before these, giving the alarm, can alter the course of the ap- 
proaching line, the rearmost or young birds are already overbead, 


course, of another shot that day. 

A description of the crane would be very incomplete without 
noticing its extraordinary powers of voice, and the anatomica! 
structure of the trachea or windpipe which enables the bird to 
make its trumpet toves audible for more thao a mile distance. 
I have myself heard its sonorous cry from overhead when the 
bird has been barely distinguishable. The trachea exteods 
along the keel of the sternum for pearly its whole length; it then 
turns back at an acute angle as far as to the base of the clavicle, 
then down and backwards to the keel again, near the angie of 
the furcula or merrythought, and then forwards, upwards, and 
backwards into the bronchia, The keel of the sternum or breast- 
bone is grooved shallowly, so as to admit a liltl: the trachea, 
and its convolutions are conducted through the two lamina or 


cornet, 


dem iselle, which is the “ kurkarra”’ ot the Hiniustanies and 
English in India, in some parts called also ** kurroncb.”’ 


by the head being clothed with feathers, without any nude 
patches, and by a tuft of plumes from bebind each eye reclining 


little distanve like « tolerably long pointed tail, the tail itselt 


also elongated into hackler, which hang downwards. The head 
and neck are black, the post-ocular tuft white, and the rest of the 
plumage much as io the crane, perbaps more of a purplish grey ; 
iris ruby red. This species is so like the common crane ata dis 
with it, it appears in the same places and at the same 
sume actions. It bas attracted the notice of our earliest voy- 
agers and writers, by its odd postures and dancing attitudes, 


traits are equally common (o the sarrus and the crane. Its migra- 
tions appear to extend to the same regions as those of the last- 
named bird. Temminck states it to be very numerous in Northern 


Russia it is often demesticated, 
the crane in aviaries in India. 
——_>___ 


ELEPHANT CATCHING IN INDIA. 








to select a fit place for their nocturnal meal.{§ When thus em-| to 200 yards apart at the entrance, When all is ready, by means 
ployed sometimes two or more parties meet, and the clamour|of bodies of men and tame elephante well trained to the work, 
amongst them then becomes extreme, like the mutual clack-| the herd is quietly diiveo into the passage, which, as well as the 
Should the country, | ghur, is completely bidden by the thick jungle; and when once 


safely inside, onwards they are forced into the ghur, closely fol- 


servei moving on the plain, they will sometimes descend to| lowed by the tame ones—io Kheddah language called “ koon- 


kies”—who form up in front of the entrance and cut off all exit, 
while the coolies rapidly build the door up and make it as strong 
as the rest. The elephants, so soon as they find themselves im- 
prieoned, rush wildly about, tearing down trees and trampling 
the ' usbes under foot, until the inside is pretty well cleared and 
the number caught can be astertained. Each mahout is pro- 
vided with a long bamboo armed with a sharp spike, to keep 
them off should they charge, and men on the outside keep watch 
to prevent them from tearing down the stockade, which other- 
wise they would soon do. 

Oa the following morning the work of securing the captives 
begins, and then the wonderful training and intelligence of the 
koonkies is most signally displayed. So soon as ever the herd is 
safely euclosed in the ghur, all hands set to work to manufacture 
jute into ropes, and without the aiG of any machinery they lay 
up the most beautifully neat and strong cables. The koonkies 
move into the ghur among the wild ones, quietly separate one 
from the rest, and form round it, hemming it in closely on every 
side, until it can neither tee nor move; then two nimble shikaris 
slip off from an elephant, and, under the protection of their legs 
and bodies, tie clorely the hind Irgs of the wild one together. 
Should, as occasionally happens, the elephant object to this pro- 
cess, and break out of the circle, these men must be very nimble 
in regaining their reat on tLeir elephant, or they would be killed 
instantly by the wild ones. But even though one may thus es- 
cape, it is but deferring its fate ; it is agaia quickly surrounded, 
and securely bound ; a strong rope is then made fart to one hiod 
leg, by which the elephant is hauled backwards, the atteodant 
kookies pushing and husting jt along, end made fast to a tree 
where it is left to struggle at its leisure, whil2 one by one the re- 
mainder of the berd are made prisoners. ‘Two stroog ropes are 
then fasteced round the neck of each, which are drawn tight and 
made fast to trees in their front. It is curious to observe the 
elephants when thus tied struggling to escape from their bonds : 
at one time, throwing the entire force of their massive bodies and 
vast murcularetrength into their efforts, they try to break the 
ropes ; at another, they sway backwards and forwards to saw it 
through ; anon, with their foreteet and trunks, they endeavour 


and each barrel brings down its victim. There is no chance, of| to unite or slip off the bonds that confine the'r hind legs. But 


all to uo purpose; the tightly-twirted jute defies their utmost 
efforts, and they are doomed to become the slaves of men—in 
their turn, may be, to assist in the capture of others, After they 
have been thus secured tbey ere allowed to remaiao for a short 
time, when again the koonkies are cajled into play, One ranges 
up alongside of each captive, while a third, standing close in 
front, prevents it from seeing what is going on. The head ropes 
are then cast off from the trees, and securely bound round the 
bodies of the attendant koonkies ; the heel ropes are then un- 
bound ; an@’, the door of the gbur having been pulled down and 
the logs removed by an obedient elephant, the prisoners are led 
off between their captors (a third one following to push forward 
any that may be very refractory), and taken dowa to water; 
afier which they are again tied up to trees as before, and fuod is 


layers of the breastbone, The whole furms a perfect bugle or| given to them, which after a sbort time they will take. Each 


day they must be unbound and led to water, until they become 


The other common species of crane met with in Icd‘a is the| tamed and #ill allow a man to approach them. When first 


caught, it is curious how the aight of a man on foot enrages 
them, even though fast bound to atree. Instantly up goes trunk 


itis distinguisbed from the common crane at once, when near,|and tal, and, uttering their shrill trumpet sound, they try to 


charge down upon tbe intruder, 
Great success bas atteoded the elephant hunters this season, at 


backwards and downwards by the sides of the occiput. The ter-| least so far as the south of Bengal is concerned, where I had the 
tials are still more produced than in the crane, and appear at a| pleasure of wilne sing the operations, Lieut. Johnstone, in 


charge of the Keddahs in Cuttack, has euccessfully taken seventy 


being completely hidden by them. The feathers of the breast are | elepbants dowo in Mohurbunge, in two ghurs, among them some 


magnificent ones bo'h mate and female, more especially the lat- 
ter, who are the most ugeful, as they are employed exclusively as 
* koonkier,” and al*o make the best shikaris, Everybody is ac- 
quainted with stories of he sagacity of the elephant; but to fully 


tance, in appearance and babits, as to be generally confounded | realise them, (ne sbould see tuem in the jangle, at one minute 


overturning a tree that may obstruct the path, at another pick- 


times as the other, is equally numerous, and bas precirely the | ing up and banding to the mahout a knife or any article, however 


small that oue may have dropped; while the intelligence they 
display when assisting man to capture and secore their own spe- 


trom which it derives its present name of demoiselie; but these | cies must be seen to be fully realised.—Rifleman, 


——- - > 


Tur CenTRAL UNDERGROUND RarLway or New Yorx.— 


Africa, Barbary, Turkey, and Russia, and to be rarer on the | Capttalisis have now an excellent opportunity to improve the 
coasts of the Mediterranean. He speaks of a specimen having been | condition of the residents of Manha'tan Isiand, and also to 
killed in Switzerland, near Aubonne, and one in Piedmont. In| greatly enhance the value of real estate in the upper part of 

I bave seen both this bird and | the city. The subscription books of the Central Underground 


Railway Company, incorporated by the last legislature, are 
now open at the oitice of Brown Brothers and Co. The board 
of directors is made up of some of the best men in this city, 
whose names are a guaranty that the road will be conducted 


As elephants will not breed, except in very rare instances, | im the interest of the public. The grant requires that the cor- 
when iu confinement, it is necessary to replace Casualties, among | poration shall deposit with the Comptroller ot the State the 


The crane is in India, 98 in Europe, a bird of passage, appear-| the working stock, by wild ones fiom the forest. Accordingly, | sum of $300,000 as a pledge that the road will be begun with- 


ing about November in the plains of Hindostan, and departiog in 
February. It is common throughout the Beogal presidency dur. 
ing that period, bat does not extend far to the eastward. I never 
observed it in Arracan, nor in any part of Burma or Tenasserim. 
It spreads over the open parts of Tirlhoot, bat avoids the more 
wooded country of eastera Poorneea, Bhauli», and Dhaka ; and is 
altogether unknown to the vast forests of the Teraie, the Morung, 
the Soonderbuns, and Chittagong. It keeps far away also from 
hills — even the low and scantily c'ad ones of Chota Nagpore— 
where, in many years of wandering, I have never seen this bird, 
Throoghout the Puojab and the North-west Provinces, and Cen. 
trai India, from Oude inclusive, as far south as Moongher, it is 
found in great flocks, How far it extends to the west and south- 
westward, | koow not, Jerdon speaks of it as occurring im the 
Dukbua in parties of six or eight to twenty, These are probably 
stragglers from the main army. It keeps entirely to open, dry 
country, in the vicinity of the Ganges and other large rivers which 
have extensive sand flats bordering their streams, During the 
day they are generally observed high in air, eeldom coming to 
the ground un_ees in the mest solitary places, when they rest on 
isolated eand is!ets in the river, or on the highest parts of wide 
barren tracts, clear of any covert which might conceal the ap- 
proach of an iuvader; aud at all times they are most wary and 
ditticult of approach. 
lu serene weather in the cold season, when, though the skies 
are cloudless blue, the mild atmosphere enables the sportsman to 
roam all day Jong over miles of far-stretching plains. the sonor- 
ous trumpet call of the crane is one of the most familiar sounds 
that meet the ear, ‘The cry resembles the syllable “ kurrk,” a 
ringle loud brassy note, barsh and metallic, but mellowed by the 
vast distence at which it is generally heard. At such times the 
birds may be seen high in wir, advancing in an angle or ia a sin- 
g'e divgonal line, winvowing their Way across the pathless vault 
tu distant regions, or soaring round apd round in irregular 


this a funnel-shaped 





swarms, and independently, as if reconnoiuing/the country below 


the Government of lodia every year send out expeditions into | in a year aod tinished withia five years; also that the com- 
the jungles for the purpose of catching elepbants for their use.| pavy shall have subscriptions to its stock to the amuuot of 
To accomplish this successfully requires, besides great pluck and three million do}lars before the work is begun. The subrcrip- 
endurance, considerable tact in the mauagemeut of the natives, | tion books were opened yesterday, and twelve buodred thou- 
jJarge numbers of whom must be employed at once, and who, if| sand dollars were guaranteed. 

dissatisfied, will desert, perhaps at the most critical moment. t 
Tbe haunts of the berd of elephants having been discovered in| City Hall Park, running northerly underground in front of 
the recesses of the jung'e, where they delight to feed on the| City Hall to Contre street, thence un:er and across Centre 
young shoots of the bamboo and other sbrubs, and their exact | street to City Hall Place, uader City Hall Place to Pear! street, 
locality baviog been ascertained, a large number of coolies must | across Pearl in a curved line to Mulberry, thence northerly 
be collected from the nearest villages, by whom alight rail fence | under Mulberry to Bieecker stree', across Bleecker to Astor 
is rapidly thrown from tree to tree, completely enclosing the| Place, thence passing ander Eighth and Ninth streets to 
herd in a circle varying in circumference from four to seven | Fourth avenue ; continuing on under Baoion square and pas- 
miles. At intervals of fifty yards all round this a man is sta-|siog in a direct line to Madison square, under which it will 
tioned, why se duty it is, by shoutiog and clashing sticks, aod by | pass to Madison avenue as now opeved to Eighty-sixth street ; 
fires at night, to turn back the elepbants as oiten as they ap-| continuing its course 10 & northeasterly direction to the ILar- 
proach his post. At somewhat wider intervals along this fence, | lem river, thence easterly and westerly alupg the river uoul it 
which is technically called the “ juggatbheer,” are stationed men | reaches iis terminus at the Harlem bridge. It is stated that 
with muskets and a supply of bienk cartridges, to drive back the the tunnel through which the road will pass will be construc- 
elephants by firing in their faces if they should come too close, | ted 

During the day the elepbants remaia pretty quiet iu the jungle, | mains of the Croton Aqueduct Board. 

but at night they are very restless, trying to break out of the cir- 
cle around them at every poin', and consequently all baods must 
be constantly on the alert. The blazing fires sparkling in the | lantic Monthly, propounds & question relative to the habits of 
thick jungle, together with the constant shouting of the covlies | tue * coming map.” Will be driok wine? asks Mr. Parton ; 
and the discharge of muske!s, answered by the roaring and | and then having demonstrated, to his own entire satisfaction, 
sbrill trumpet notes of the enclosed elephants, make up a scene | that wine assists digestion, and does not assist the diget- 
that it is worth travelling a long distance to witness, The ele-| tion, keeps alive the consumptive, and kills everybody who 
pbants having been thus enclo-ed, all available hands are set to | drinks it—Mr. Parton concludes that “ the coming man” will 
work to cut down trees of about nive inches in diameter, and di-| be a teetotailer. The deduction is doubtless as sound as the 
vide them into lengths of about twelve feet. With these, inside | logic; but, without des‘ring to discuss the liquor point, we 
the juggat-bheer, a strong stockade, termed the “ Ghur,” is cun-| also venture to propound a question relative to “ the coming 
structed, about 100 yards by 80 in 8 ze. 


The route is to begia on the easter'y live of Broadway, in 





ted at such a depth as shall avoid interference with the water 





Tue Commne Man.—Mr. James Parton, writing in the At- 


From the entrance of | man”—which, bricily, is, Who cares whether “ the comiog 


passage, termed the “arnee,” is throwa|man” drinks wine or not? What, in other words, is “the 
out into the jungle for about 150 yards, the walls being from 100 coming man” to us, that we should care a rap about him? 
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He did not give us the glories‘of Greece and of Rome. He had | ton having married George Booth, first Lord Delamere and Earl 


nothing to do with Magna Charta. He did not participate | © 


with Luther in the Reformation. Shakespeare was able to| ford ; and the Carrington family, in the female line, is repre- 
get along without him, in creating a splendid body of ever- sented by the present Earl of Stamford and War:ingtoo. The 
Jasting literature. Beethoven could dispense with him, in| Carrington property, in the male line, is represented not only 
doing with music what Shakespeare did with poetry. He did | by the old Barbados Estate, but by that of Missenden Abbey, 
e did not in-| Bucks. As regards the male line of the Napiers, it is traceable 


not stand by Washington, at Valley Forge. 
vent the locomotive engine, the steamboat, the magnetic | U 


telegraph, or the sewing machine. He did not provide the| Michael and Edmund de Caryngton, from the time of Richard 
— of cheap postage. He did not lay the Atlantic Cable, | Coeur de Lion and downwards.” 


e was not in Dr. Kane’s company in the Polar seas. There 
is no especial reason to suppose that he presided over the last 
Democratic Convention. Io short,“ the coming man” has 
done nothing whatever for mankind, that even the occult Mr. 
James Parton can lay bis finger on : and therefore we ask again, 
Who cares? He may drink or he may vegetate: it is all one 
tous. He will find all the conveniences ready to his hand, 
whichever may be his choice—and no thanks to him, neither, 
The lands bave been pretty well cleared. The cities have 
been built. The mines have been worked. The newspaper 
has been invented. The “champagne cocktail” has been in- 
vented. Charles Dickens has written his novels. The Bou- 
levards and Broadway have been built. The Pacific Railroad 
will be complete. All manner of costly and bloody experi- 
ments have been made, with a view to determine upon a ra- 
tional form of political organization. And by all this “ the 
coming man” will benefit—that is, unless he turns out to be 
as foolish in his time as |most of his predecessors have been 
in theirs (which we bave no doubt will be the case, so far as 
the multitude is concerned). Little or nothing, at any rate, 
will be left for him to do in the way of material development. 
It is profoundly to be hoped that he will build a bridge to 
heaven, but we are not sanguine enough to expectit. One 
thing we may be sure of. Whether be drinks or not, it is cer- 
tain that, as he waiks among our crumbling monuments, he 
will dimly recall us as a lot of musty old fogies. Let us be 
even with him in advance, and sensibly regard him as a con- 
tingent humbug. There is no delusion more sigual or more 
melancholy than confidence in the regard of posterity. We 
have no business to leave him a burden of taxation—bot, 
aside from that, he is no more to us than Hecuba was to the 
Player-King.— Weekly Review. 





Tue Opovur oF THE Musk Rat.—“ It is a well known fact,” 
says * C. G. 5.’ in the London Meld, “ that the peculiar search- 
ing odour of the Lodian musk rat is easily imparted to any ob- 
ject be may come in contact with, and the effect of this odour 
being imparted to wine, beer, &c., is to render the liquor un- 
drinkable. It is very commonly believed in Iodia that a musk 
rat can taint liquor, and render it undriokable, by merely run- 
ning over the bottle. I buve always disbelieved in that, and, 
to satisfy myself as to the truth or otherwise of it, I procurea 
a musk rat alive and placed bim in a basket with some bot- 
tled beer, which I had previously opened and tasted. I left 
the rat in the basket with the beer for a quarter of an hour. 
The beer was then again opened and tasted, and there was 
not the slightest smeli or taste of musk perceptible. The ex- 
planauon of the fact that wine and beer has so often to be 
sent away from the table on account of the taste of musk is 
this—nine times out of ten the wine glass or tumbler is in 
fankt, and not the liquor. I have seen bottle after bottle sent 
away, and clean glasses brought, with the same result, until 
at last some one bas bethought him of smelling the glass, and, 
sure enougb, every wine glass in the room was strongly im- 
pregnated with musk. The rat had po doubt walked over the 
cloth with which they had been cleaned.” 





ORIGIN OF PLANCHETTE.—A correspondent of the Scientific 
American, thus explains the origin of Plancbette :— 


I observe an article in your paper entitled “ What is Plan- 
chette?’’ It will cost you very little trouble to ascertain the 
birthplace and origin of Planchette, and you may even put your 
fiager on the author of its being. I would send you the docu- 
ments and the exact dates if 1 bad access at present to my ji- 
brary ; but you can easily verify my statements, The fact is, 
Planchette was originally a purely en! affair and a mere 
literary creation, made entire'y, wood, wheels, and pencil, by 
the author’s own pen (not bis bands), out of his own head. In one 
of the back numbers of Zvery Saturday you will fiod an article, 
copied from an Engl'sb magazine, written afier the manner ot 
Swift's Gulliver or De Foes Robinson Crusoe, giving the very 
first true and original account of Pianchette. The author of that 
article created Planchetie, and baptised her, and invented all ber 
remarkable qualities. He begins his esray with a pretended 
dialogue, ia which an American gentleman asks his English 
friend to come and see Planchette, which he explains to be a lit- 
tle instrument in extensive use, as a sort of oracle, in New York, 
Philadelphia, and elsewhere in the United States, Then follows 
a description of the iostrument and a drawing, with an elaborate 
account of the wooders it performed. Remember, that when 
this article was written no such thing as Planchette, neither the 
name nor the instrument, had ever been ured or heard of any- 
where in America. This is a key tothe article which was merely 
intended 9s an imaginative essay, or, to say the worst, a hoax ou 
the English public, I am certain the writer would be indignant 
if any one should accuse him of having intended to state facts, 
when he was 80 obviously producing an ingenious work of fic 
tion. I said, at the time the article appeared here, that some 
simple-minded people, especially those whose native simplicity 
took a spiritual turn, wou!d not see the point of the hoax, and 
we should sovoa have Planchettes in abundance. A few months 
afterward, an enterprising geotleman in New York—a stationer, 
I think—advertised the first Planchettes ever seen in America. 
The literary gentleman who, with the view of writing a sensation 
magazine article, imagined Pianchette and all her wonders, must 
be surprised to find her in actual existence, for sale a: all sta- 
tioners’ in England and America, for he never dreamed that we, 
who could detect at once the faliacy of his opening statement, 
could possibly be taken in and hoaxed on this side of the water. 
He had placed the birthplace of Planchette in America, where 
it had never been heard of, merely to gull the English public. 
Here you have the beginning of Plancbette—a mere boax or li- 
terary iavention ; and it may help you to prophesy the end, or 
at least to guess *“* What is Planchette?”’ and who are her “ re- 
liable” disciples. 





Tue Lrngace or Sm Rosext Narrer.—Sir R. Napier is 
connected on the female side with an old Cheshire family. Mr. 
Carrington says, “Sir Robert Napier’s mother, Catherine Car- 
rington, was sister of the late Sir Edmand Carrington, formerly 
of Chalfont, Berks, and of the Castle House, Calne—disposed of, 
with the parliamentary interest attached to it,to Lord Lans- 
downe in 1810. Catharine and Sir Edmund were tbe children 
of Codrington Carrington, of the Barbados Estates, and descend- 
ed in a direct line from Edward de Caryngton, went out to the 
plantations in the time of Sir Walter Raleigh, and settled in Bar- 
bados; the eatate of Caryngton Hall (Cheshire), having gone by 





yet been concluded. The company’s part of the case was closed ; 
they were greatly disappointed at the vexatious delay, and had 
no means of hastening the proceedings. A question had arisen 
with the officers of the company abroad respecting their right to 

articipate in the profits arising from the increased value of the 
‘enchurch-street property. The Vice-Chancellor had decided 
that the property should be valued at £55,000. This showed an 
increased value of £36,128, two-fifths of which would be carried 
as profit to the credit of the officers, The commitiee regretted 
that they could not recommend a dividend of more than 43, per 
share, which with the dividend paid in January last would 
amount to 12s. per share for the year. The profit and loss 
account showed a net profit of £54,874, and balance from June, 
1867, of £31,332, making £89,206; from this was deducted 
£40,000 for the interim dividend at 4 per cent. per annum 
in December last, leaving £49,206. The capital amounted 
to £2,000,000. 

































f Warrington. Their daughter married Grey, Earl of Stam- 


p to the Conquest, and from the military and hereditary knights 


THE BaRrEFOOTED Boy.— 


“ Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy with cheeks of tan, 
Witb thy turned up pantaloons, 
And thy merry, whistling tunes ; 
With tby red lip, redder still 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill ; 
With the sunshine on thy face 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace ; 
From wy heart I give thee joy— 

I was once a barefoot boy! 

Prince thou art—the brown-up man 
Only is republican. 

Let the million-dollared ride ; 
Barefoot, trudging by his side, 
‘Thou hast more than he can buy 
In the reach of ear and eye— 
Outward sunshine, inward joy— 
Biessings on thee, barefoot boy !” 





Tue ForetGN TRADE OF THE UNITED Krnapom.—In the 
year 1867 the imports of merchandise into the United Kingdom 
from foreign countries amounted in value to £214,466,719 : trom 
British possessions, £60,783,131 ; and the imports of bullion was 
£23,821,047, making the total of the imports into tbe United 
Kingdom £299,070,900. The exports of British and Irish pro- 
duce and merchandise to foreign countries amounted to £131,- 
303.770, and to British possessions £49,830,201; the exports of 
foreign and colonial produce amounted to £44,873,165, and of 
bullion, £14 824,517, making the total of the exports trom the 
United Kingdom £240,381,653. To this must be added the tran- 
shipments, £6,655,527, bringing the total import and export 
trade of the United Kingdom in 1867 up to £546,108,680, and 
showing in comparison with 1866, which was the most prosper- 
ous year we have yet had, a decrease in the vast total of £51,- 
734,406, or only 8-6 per cent. The British and Irish produce ex- 





An ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE “OvtTIcAL Worip.”—The 


following advertisement is taken from a newspaper published in 
Leipzig. 1t is reprinted word for word. Is it then addressed to 
the English? The inference that English name and nationality 
enhance the presumption of beauty, may be accepted as a delicate 
compliment. An interview with Mise Mary leads some at least 
of the “ outical world” to believe that she is a native of Saxony, 
whose acquaintance with the English tongue is even less than 









ported declined in value upwards of seven and a half millions, 
or 4 per cent., five millions being attributable to the depreciation 
of prices of cotton manufactures; the exports of foreign and 
colonial produce declined five millions, or 10 per cent., princi- 
pally owing to the reduction in the value of raw cotton, the 
transhipments declined one million, the export of bullion more 
than seven millions, and the import of bullion more than 


might be predicated from her printed announcement :— 


old and 6!¢ feet tall. This but still young woman is without 
















ten millions; and the imports of merchandise declined twenty 
MISS MARY, THE BEAUTIFUL millions, or 7 per cent., raw cotton and its altered price being here 


Exotisn Woman [named the Pearl of Great Britain}, 16 years | *S#i0 the chief cause of the decline —London Times, 





doubt the most beautiful young women that has ever been seen. _ 
We beg the —— pablie ee to compare Miss Mary with those) ,TH& Wak IN Sour AMERICA.—The report of the Minister 
other young women who are exhibited with false advertisements | Of War gives the expenditure of his department during the last 
as young, pretty, etrong, etc., we refrain ourselves from inform- | years of war as follows :—Ia the fiscal year 1864-5, 26,612 510,- 
ing you as to the structure ot her body, because that which is|911 reis ; ditto 1865.6, 57,780,111,189 reis ; ditto 1865-7, 58,182,- 
beautiful and true, answers for all. Altogether we rely upon the | 389,963 reis; ditto 1867-8, 59,271,692,664 reis; total, 201 846,- 
fame of Miss Mary and leave the rest to the outical world. The 703,937 reis ; deducting the ordinary expenre, 45,860,840 030 
bonoured Public ie begecd, =p Gn prevent any mistake, that reis; extraordinary expenditure, 155,985,863 905 reis ; cost of 
Muss Mary's salon is on Hotel de Prusse. freedmen enlisted, 2,508,690,171 reis; total, 158.494,754 076 reie, 
Yours yo ee go or Mary. Hen-|'The number of troops sent to the war was 66,706 up to the 30th 
ry Howard from London. of April ; that of the deaths arising from eickness and wounds, in- 
cluding those killed in battle, was 8,175. By the report of the 
Tue Comine Ecirpst —There is to occur this year, on the| Minieter of Marine it appears that the squadron of operations in 
17th of August, one of the most imposing solar eclipees that an} Paraguay consisted of 14 ironclad steamers, 17 wooden steamers, 
observer on this earth isin @ position to behold, Remarkable | two travsport steamers, two corvettes with auxiliary, one brig, 
phenomena of the kind have happened before and will happen|ooe schooner, two bomb ketches, six pontocns mounting 151 
again; but this one possesses a special interest. There are total | cannons and manned by 4,227 men, he other vessels of the 
eclipses and total eclipses; in some the totality lasts but a very Brazilian marine were one irouclad, 23 wooden steamers, six 
few seconds, and the spectator has small time to study the | transport steamers, three sailing corvettes, one brig bark, one 
startling phenomena that the occasion manifests; in others, | brig, one brigantine, two schooners mounting 147 cannons and 
however, the obscuration endures for several minutes, and good | manned by 3,126 men. The steam marine of 65 vessels has a 
opportunity is afforded for observing and recording the attend- pow of 7,299 horses, Besides the above vessels there are the 
apt appearances, Now in the eclipse in question the sun will be | following :—The ironelad Santa Catharina, now on her way to 
hidden for more th n six minutes, nearly the maximum possible | Paraguay ; 12 small iron vessels for service on the Amazon, now 
interval, and the astronomers are on the qui vive with prepara-| Dow On the way to Para; a light ship for Para ; an ironclad 
tions for making the best ure of this time in settling moot ques-| corvette building in Rio; @ wooden guaboat building at Para ; 
tions now existing, and in gleaning rew facts for the advance- | small steamer belonging to the Arsenal of Bahia; and a tug 
ment of their comprehensive science. One, *unfortunate | steamer building in Rio.—Anglo- Brazilian Times, June 8. 
circumstance is that the spectacle can only be witnessed in 
situations far removed from tbe great centres of European civili- 
sation, for the shadow path of the moon pases over India, the| Prorosep NEw House or Commons.—The report of the 
Malay Peniosula, and the Oriental Islands, But this has not | Select Committee appointed to der whether any alterations 
deterred the savans from their search after knowledge : India, at | can be made in the arrangements of the House of Commons was 
all events, offers a vantage grouad for the observers which am- | published lately. The committee acknowledge that the present 
ple preparations have been made to occupy. Schemes have been | House is defective in the necessary extent of accommodation, 
discussed, experiments have been made, and eyes and bands] and are ly of opinion that this can be remedied in the 
carefully trained to use them; avd well-equipped expeditions | most satisf.ctory maauer, without iuvolving any interruption of 
have been fitted ovt. Learned societies have given their brains, | the proceeniogs of the House, by the erection of a new chamber 
and governments their money, and all that pa yen em in the Commons’ court. Mr. Barry’s proposal to this effect was 
can do has been done to make the event a fruitful one {6 science, | carefully considered, and is printed at length in the report. By 
for it may be centuries ere an eclipee of such magnitude will oc- | it the committee say the present House is neither pulled down 
cur again.— Gentleman's Magazine. nor injured, but, on the contrary, restored to the shape it pos- 
—_— sessed in the year 1850. It is suggested that the building so re- 
A CLvB For YounG Women.—A number of ladies and gen- stored should be used partly as a lobby exclusively for Members, 

















tlemen propose to form a club for those young women who are 
employed in London, and who bave no relatives or friends to 
whose bouses they can resort on Sundays or during the leisure of 
the week-day evenings. Itis suggested that at these institutions 
young women eball be free from all interfereace, but where, at 
the same time, the management shall be such as to secure the 
members from evil influences While there should be perfect 
independence, it is maintained that opportunities should, at the 
same time, be afforded for the cultivation of elevating pursuits 
and a refined taste. At a club such as is now proposed, the 
members would find refreshments of all kinds, good in quality 













and partly for offices eonnected with the business of the House, 
It is proposed to take down the present dining rooms, and con- 
struct a new House on the space now pied by the C , 
court and the dining-rooms. To complete the plan, dining- 
rooms for Members will have to be made on the ground floor, 
The new House would contain 569 Members, 419 of whom would 
be on the floor, and there would be room also for 330 strangers. 
The present House holds 428 Members, of whom 306 are on the 
floor, and 263 strangers. The seats for Peers in Mr. Barry’s 
plan will accommedate fifty-six — instead of forty-four, as 
at present. Access to the new House would be obtained through 





















the present House, converted into an inner lobby reserved for 
Members only. The plau also includes rooms in the precent 
House for the Post Office and the Secretary and ex-Secretary of 
the Treasury ; it also emb a refresh t-room, four private 
rooms for bers, readiog-rooms, a new and enlarged vote of- 
fice, official rooms for different departments of the Government, 
with a private and direct access, new relresbment-rooms on a 
larger scale, and ao i in the dation for the Press, 
The Ladies’ Gallery at present affords epace for about forty two 
ladies. It is proposed to construct two additional private gal- 
leries, holding fourteen persons, at one end of the House. Mr. 
Barry stated ia his evideace that the whole work might be doue 
for £120,000. 


and moderate in price, means of rest, of writing, of society, and 
of access to books and periodicals. It ie held that such places 
are especially needed on Sundays, in consequence of the custom 
which prevails in many establishments of requiring the young 
women to leave the house on that day, For those who have no 
homes in London this is obviously a very serious evil.—Zhe 
Queen. 











Tue Hupson’s BAY Company.—The report of the directors 
of this company states that, althouga the fur trade returns were 
a fair average, the profit and loss account, owing to special cir- 
cumstances, was less favourable than was expected. Considerable 
losses were incurred by the total wreck of the steamer Labouch- 
ere off San Fraacisco in 1866, and on the unsucceseful voyage of 
the Ocean Nymph, which was employed io whale fishing and inj A Cat CHARMED BY A Snake.—The Pensacola Observer 
an attempt to reopen the trade with the Esquimaux north of | tells the following snake story : “ A young lady living in the city 
Churchill, in Hudson’s Bay. The question as to the Capital of | had a valued cat, and a day or two since, loring sight of it for 
British Columbia and Vanconver’s Island had been decided in| an unusual length of time, was induced to make search for the 
favour of Victoria. A joint address to the Queen had been pars-| missing pet. 1a a short time, to ber surprise, she discovered the 
ed by both Houses of Parliament of the Dominion of Canada, | truant under the shade of a shrub, with @ snake coiled around 
praying that Her Majesty would be graciously pleased to direct | ite body. The reptile etretching forth its pliant neck, and curv- 
an Order in Council for annexing to the Dominion of Canada| ing it to the position of a vis-a-vis, held the charmed feline spell- 
the territory ot Rupert’s Land and the North-Western territory.| bound. The veighbours—several in namber—were summoned 
Any basis of an arrangement which might be agreed upon must|to behold the scene. Finally, a lad seized the snake by the tail, 
be subject ultimately to the decision of the sharebolders, It would | and placing a forked stick on its head, uncoiled his folds from 
be for them to determine, after bearing the opinion of the gover- | around the cat. This done, both cat and snake lay with their 
nor and directors, what course would be most conducive to the | gaze fastened upon each other, nor was the charm broken until 
interests of the company. The long-pending arbitration between | the serpent died. As several ladies in the city were Witneszes of 
the 








marrisge to the Booths of Dunham Massy, the heiress of Caryng- 


the Government of the United States and the company had not! the above, its reality will not be questioned,’ 
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InsurtNG Invants’ Lrves.—The disclosures which have from 
time to time beeu made respecting the suspicious deaths of infants 
whose lives have been insured, have elicited the following social 


scieoce question in the columas of the Public Health, a paper 
devoted to social sanitary and medical legal matters :—“ Consi- 
dering the high rate of mortality amongst infants which are en- 
tered upon the books of clabs, under the pretext of ‘ insuring 
their lives,’ would it not be more accurate to describe the prac- 
tice as ‘ insuriog their deaths ? ” 


Cyess. 
ConpucTzp By Captain G. H. MACKENZIE 


PROBLEM, Ne. 1,021,—By Mr. H. Taylor. 
BLACK. 




















WHITE, 
White toplayand mate in 3 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 1,020, 
White. Black. 


1BtoK4 1 Any move 
2 Q or R mates 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
©. W. W., Deerfield, Mass.—We wrote to you a few days ago. 
The Problem referred to was quite sound, and was published 
some months since. 
J. D,, Baltimore, Md.—We do not know whether the “ Book of 
the Paris Chess Congress” has yet been published; it was an- 
nounced to appear some time during the month of July. 





CHESS IN PARIS. 


A well played game in the late Tournament at Paris, between 
Mr, 8, Loyd and Mr, Winawére. 


Perrorr’s DEerence. 





White. Black, White, Black. 

Mr, Le Mr. W: Mr. L. Mr. W. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 23 QtoK3 QtoK R5 
2 KttoK B3 KttoK B3 5 Oto E Kes Q tks Q (d) 
3 Kt tke P PtoQ3 25 P tks Q KtoK4 
4 KttoK BS KttkeP 26 RtoQ5 K RK to 
5 PtoQ3(a) KttoK B3 27 Rtks R R tks 
6 BtoK3 Bto K38 28 PtoK Kt4 Pte KKt3 
7 Castles Bto K2 29 KtoB2 K to Kt2 
8 PtoQKt3/s) Castles 30 K to BS PtoQR4 
9 BtoQKt2 KttoQBs SI KtoBé K toB3 
10 PtoKR3 KttoQ4 2 PwKR4 KtoK3 
ll PtoQB4 KttoK BS #45 be PtoKR3 
WQKttoQ2 BtoK B4 34 Rto K2 RtoQBé 
iS KttoK4 tks Kt 35 RioGhs PtoQB3 
14 Ptks B BtoK B3 86 KtoQR2 +4, 
15 QtoQ2 tks B 87 QRPtksP P tks 
16 Q tks B toK BS 88 RtkeQRP P tks P 
17 Qw Qa KttoK4(c) |30 Rtke RK P tks & 
ISsQRKRtoQ Kt tks Kt ch 40 Ptks P PtoKk Kt4ch( / ) 
19 Btks Kt Kttksa RPch | 41 PtksP P tke P ch 
20 P tks Kt Q tke B 42 K tks P KtoK4 
4 Qto Qs QtoK BS 43 K to R6 K tks P 
22K RtoK QRtoK 44 Kto Kt7 PtoK B4 

and wins 


(a) P to Q 4 is more commonly played, and gives the firet play- 
er a freer game. 

(0) Toe opening of the game appears to be quite original on 
the part of Mr. Loyd. 

(c) Messrs. de Riviére and Neumann justly remark that K R to 
K would be a very effective move at this point, as if White play 
B to Q 8, Black can reply with Kt tka K RK P eh, &c, 

(¢) Ritks K P appears to win another Pawn. 

(©) Mr. Winawere plays the concludiog moves with great skill 
and accuracy. 

(/) The winning “ coup ;” let White play as he may. 


CHESS IN LONDON. 


The following games were lately played in the Westminster 


Chees Club. 





White. Black, White. Black. 
Mr. Lord. Mr. Boden. Mr. Lord, Mr. Boden: 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 17 QRtks P PtoQ Kt5 
2KttoK BS PtoQs IS KttoK2 QtoQkK 
8 PtoQé P tks P 19 Kto Kt Qtks K BP 
4 Q tks P QBtoQ2 20 PtoK Kt4 QtoK5 
5QBtOoK3 Thess 21 KttoK Kt3 QtoQB3 
TO ktte Kt to B3 22 KRtoK yea ay 
TQKttoB3 KBtoK2 23 KRtoK2 ttoK5 
8 Castles QR 3 KttoK4 24 Pto Kt5 Castles 
9K KttoQ4 toQk3 25 KttoK B5 KRtoK 
10PtoKB4 QKttoK Kt3)|26 KttksBch K Rtks Kt 
1LPtoK RS PtoQB4 27 PtoK Kt6 KttoK B3 
12 KKttoKB5 Q Btks Kt 28 PtksRPch Ktok 
13 PtksQB QKttoK RS '29 KRtoQ2 KttoK5 
14 KBtoQ3(a) PtoQKt4 {80 QtksR(s) Kttks K Reh 
15 QtoK BZ PtoQB5 $1 R tks Kt 
16 QiksKt PtksKB 


And Black mates in four moves. 


(a) P to K Kt 4is stronger; but the game is throughout play- 
ed in rather a guerilla style on both sides. 
(6) A fatal oversight. 


London Field. 





A Weatuer Watrn.— 
* Drink, pretty creature, drink.”—WorpswortTH, 


To drip I run when in the sun, 
To damp, when in the shade ; 
Thermometer at ninety-one, 
And rising, I'm afraid! 
In-doors or out, or slim or stout, 
At a red heat one groans, 
Longing one’s flesh to go without, 
And sit in one’s bare-bones, 


One cannot eat but little meat, 
One’s stomach is not good ; 
Tis shame, methinks, that cooling drinks 
Aren’t better understood. 
Such drinks there are at every bar, 
Where stars and stripes wave-high, 
And ticklers bland from hand to hand 
In icy rain-bows fly! 


But bere, ah me, I nowhere see 
The drinks the time requires ; 
If, clubless, I for ‘* coolers’’ cry, 
hat answers my desires ? 
There’s soda-water, lemonade, 
And there’s Imperial Pop; 
There’s Sainsbury’s fruit syrups, made 
At his peculiar shop. 


There ’s what for Bass attempts to pass, 
Or Allsopp’s bitter beer, ~ 

Which or in draught, or bottle quaffed, 
Inebriate—not cheer. 

And where “ nuz vomica” with ‘grains 
Of Paradise’’ combine, 

Such drink, howe’er one longs for drains, 
Tis wiser to decline. 


For us no cafe opes the door, 
With marble tables spread ; 

With smooth-swept matting on the floor, 
And awning o’er the head, 

And iced caraffe that wooes to quaft, 
And waiters trained and trim, 

While in the breeze the boulevard trees 
Cast chequered shadows dim, 


8o to the flaring gin-shop’s bar, 
Or pastry-cook’s hot den, 

After my wande faint and far, 
I muet come back again ! 

For cooling draughts there’s but one mart 
In London’s vasty pale, 

The drinking fount ’s my last resort— 


My liquor, Adam's ale Punch, 





Stone Roapways.—A writer in the Builder complains of the 
intolerable noise caused by vebicles, and suggests a remedy, 
but, whether practicable or not, we will leave for others to 
judge. 

He says: “ Granite stands better than all other materials yet 
tried, therefore it is evident it is only the right method of pre- 
paring the proper material to its requirements that is wanted to 
remedy existing evils, and produce safety, comfort, permanency 
and economy. This [ propose to do by forming a series of sets 
out of a block of granite (or other suitable material), say from 
six to eighteeen sets combined, the division of each set to be ef- 
fected by drilling or boring boles about $ in. diameter to any 
desired depth, sufficiently close to each other to admit of being 
opened alternately, or where thought proper (which can easily 
be done with a tool made expressly for the purpose), so as to give 
perfect and secure foothold for horses; and, the stone being pro- 
perly prepared, presents ag even surface, affording the same 
easy and steady run for wheels as a stone tramway. Whilst nu- 
like the ordinary paving sets, it will not be liable to sink at 
places to form @ wavy appearance, but should stand at least six 
times longer than any sets yet in use; and, as the drilling or bor- 
ing of holes readily admits of being done by machinery, the cost 
would not far exceed the preseat system per yard. It is 
also adapted ‘or crossing, where first trials could be made 
with advantage.” 





NAPOLEON AND EvGEN1e.—A correspondent thas describes 
the life of the Emperor Napoleon and his family at Fontaine- 
bleau : “ The Emperor lives in the strictest seclusioa, and works 
hard as usual, He is assisted by two secretaries, M.M. Conti 
and Pietri (both Corsicans), and the Ministers come every day 
to confer with him from Paris. .The Emperor and Empress rise 
very early ; they then go for a walk in the park, and breakfast 





with the ince Imperial at eleven in the Chinese saloon—a 
White. Black. White, Black. room full of valuable oe furniture, posers, vaees, _ 
ewels, arms, &c., arranged in a most tasteful manner. A(fter 
Mr. Mocatta, Mr. Boden, Mr. Mocatta, Mr. Boden, —S the Emperor gives audiences, and, when these are 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 11 Castles PtoQB over, either goes to the library or drives in the forest. Mean- 
2KttoK BS KtteoQBs | 12 PtoQ4 Q to Q Kt (+) | while the Prince Imperial is busily engaged in bis studies and 
3PtoQB3 PtoQ4 13 PtoK B4 PtksB Penpas| scientific experiments. He has shown much taste for science 
4QtoQR4 QPtks P 14 K tks P K B tks R Peb | ately, especially since be has been under the care of his present 
5K KttksP K Ktto Ba) | 15 KtoR Q BtoQ kta yee ak Minseatt Uhe Use Sematin Stamens af ts el 
6 KBtoQktS K BtoQ3 16 QtoQKtS(c) PtoQ BS tutor, General Frossard, > pery Sizeesor e Foy- 
7 Kttkskt Ptks Kt | ITQtQB2 Rto teebnic school. Just before dinner, their Majesties and the rest 
8 KB tks Pea QBtoQ2 18 QtoK Bd) Ktto K5 of the court again meet in the Chinese saloon. Dinner is served 
YQtoQB4 Castles WQtoKR4 KBto Kkt6é at half past seven in the galerie de Diane, a magnificent apart- 
WK BtksR QtkeB 2 QBtoK B4 ment,the windows of which look out upon the Conservatorie , the 





And Black matea in three moves. 


, (2) Black's play evinces am unacquaintance with the open- 
ng. 
(6) Threatening to win a whole Rook, by taking R P, checking, 


with K B, and then 


layin, BtoQ Kt. 
(ce) If he take P ss te 
k 


attack. 
w= (¢) This move loses the game very quickly, 


lack can play Kt to K 5, with a very strong 


park, and the forest. The Emperor and the Empress retire 
early, The Ewperor’s cabinet, which adjoins the sleeping apart- 
mente, is the room in which Napoleon 1. signed his abdication. 
The table still bears the marks of the penkaife with which he 
scratched it savagely at this important moment of his life, and 
the legs of the sofa on which he sat show traces of his spurs, 
On the wall is hung the well-known portrait of Napoleon I,, by 
Gros, representing the Emperor reading despa with the 





| 


young King of Rome on his knee. In the sleeping apartment is 
the same state bed as had before been slept in . L 
Louis VI., Charles X., and Louis Philippe. e Empress’s 
room, hung with magoificent silk drapery presented to the wife 
of Louis XVI. by the town of Lyons, is known as the room of 
the Five Maries—baving been successively occupied by Marie de 
Médicis, Marie Therése, Marie Antoinnette, Marie Louise, 
and Marie Amélie, Its present occupier is another Marie, the 
Empress’s names being Marie Eugenie.” 





RoyaL AvutHors.—In the last century, Horace Walpole, 
liveliest, if not most accurate of English letter-writers, 
a catalogue of royal and noble authors. The list has been very 
much extended since his time. The writings of thé first Napo- 
Jeon admirably illustrate bis character and hisdeeds. Louis the 
XVIIL. piqued himeelf as much on bis facility in writing oo 
as upon his being a lineal descendant of St. Loula, Nae the 
LIL. is a voluminous author, and the two volumes of his life of 
Cwsar which have appeared are as well written as if he had hoped 
to make money by his pen. Poor Maximilian of Austria, who 
hoped to leave a historical name, as Maximilian of Mexico, left 
several volumes of personal adventure and biography, which are 
now in course of publication in Vienna and London. ‘The Prince 
de Joinville and the Duc d’Aumale have written numerous 
pamphlets, and have contributed largely to the Reoue des 
Mondes. The Crown Priace of Prussia is author of a spirited ac- 
count of the campaign against Austria in 1866, in which be played 
a very distinguished part. The late Prince Albert has left a 
respectable reputation as putative author of various addresses 
and speeches which he delivered in public, on various occasions, 
and we need not pauee to inquire, too curiously, how much of 
these were written by Dr. Lyon Playfair and others. + Upon 
Queen Victoria’s private journals, revised and prepared by Gene- 
ral Grey and Mr. Arthur Helps, we need not be critical—they 
have bad an enormous sale, aod that seems one of the tests of 
merit now-a-days. In the first of her books (the Early Years of 
Prince Albert), Queen Victoria acknowledged that the Princess 
Helena bad made the English translations of ber father’s German 
letters, therein contained, The Princees Louise, another of the 
Queen’s —— had in the recent exhibition of the Royal 
Academy of England an excellent bust of her brother. Last of 
all, the Duke of Edinburgh, who is the second son, with the 
general reputation of being far more clever than the Prince of 
Wales, is coming out as an author. This young gentleman, now 
twenty-four years old, has been brought up to the naval serv'ce, 
and is now captain of the Galadea, a fine steamer belonging to the 
Royal Navy, which he took through the Mediterranean, before 
proceeding in ber, last year, to visit Australia, His forthcoming 
volume will give an account of bis voyages, visits, excursions, 
adventures, and observations, illustrated by drawings from his 
own band, In a few months, it is said, the Galatea and her royal 
commander will cross the Atlantic to visit the principal porte of 
British America, as well as Boston, New York, Philadelpbia, and 
Baltimore. Of course, Washington, the metropolis of this vast 
empire, will also be visited. For the information of the ladies 
we add that,the Prince is a bachelor, and, on his uncle's death, 
will become Sovereign of the Grand Duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Go- 
tha. Unfortunately, the Royal Marriage Act forbids his marry- 
ing any Jady under the rank of a princess—except with the con- 
sent of his mother and parliament. Even our own native Queens 
< beauty are excluded by this probibitory statue ’— Philadelphia 

‘0st, 


Tne Race To Tre Nortu Poir.—After we have tried for 
the best part of a century to reach this goal or win this race, we 
give in just as others, benefitting by our ex are start- 
ing for the winning-post. The French expedition, according to 
to a statement in the Moniteur, may now be considered as cer- 
tain of being undertaken. The delay has hitherto been occa- 
sioned by the want of funds, which the subscriptions entered into 
bave not yet brought up to the required standard. Owing to the 
activity of M. Gustave Lambert, sub-committees haye been 
formed in all the departments of France, thus making the expe- 
dition a national undertaking. When the necessary amount is 
subscribed, measures will be immediately taken for the purchase 
and equipment of a ship, The departure of the German and Swe- 
dish expeditions for the same destination will in no way diminish 
either the chances of success or the importance of the French ex- 
pedition, and it will only act as an incentive to the starting of 
that expedition. 








Tue New Bisnor ror Natau.—The Bishop of Capetown 
bas notified that “the Convocation of Oanterbury having de? 
clared that ‘the Church as a spiritual body may rigbtly ac- 
cept the validity ’ of the sentence pronounced against Dr. Co- 
leuso, and the Government having, after an undue interfer- 
ence with our liberties, admitted our perfect right to conse- 
crate an orthodox bishop for the faithful clergy and laity in 
Natal, there is no further legitimate hindrance to the conse- 
cration of Mr. Macrorie, who bas been elected to the office of 
bishop by the Bishop of Grahamstown and myself, as proxie 
for the Church in communion with the Church of and in 
Natal. The consecration, therefore, will be with at 
the earliest possible period. This matter settled, there is no 
further call for me to remain in England, and I propose now 
to return to my diocese.” The Bishop of Capetowh has guar 
anteed an income of £600 a year to the Bisliop, and this 
amount has already been promised by subscribers for fiv 
years. An association is about to be formed to secure a con- 
tinuance of the income for five or ten years more. 





Important from Washington. 
DEPARTMENT OF Stats, } 
WasagIneTon, May 9, 1868. { 
To Wheeler & Wilson, New York: 

Sirs: This Department has received ONE GOLD MEDAL, 
awarded to your firm on Sewingand Button-hole Machines at 
the Paris Universal Exposition of 1867. 

Your obedient servant, 


WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 


NEW YORK PIANO-FORTE CO., 
Nos. 340 aud 342 SECOND AVENUE, 
Corner of 20th Street, New York. 


SAMUEL V. HERING, 
JEWELER anp SILVER SMITH, 216 S8LXTH AVENUE, be- 
tween 14th and 15th Sts, New York. Watches, Clocks and Jew- 
elry Repaired. [@%~ All Goods purchased here will be Engraved 
in the store, free of charge, while the purchaser waits, ; 


FIRE ESCAPE MANUFACTORY, 

81 EAST HOUSTON Srruszr, [near Bowery] New York. 
attention of House Owners and Agents for 
called to the advantages they would derive, by 
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THE A'LBION, 








FINANCIAL, 








FISK AND HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. & Nassau Street, 

BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 


ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
or 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
and give especial attention to the conversion of 


WELLS, FARCO & COMPANY’S 

BUROPEAN BXPROSS. 
PARCELS, PACKAGES, VALUABLES, 

JEWELRY, BONDS AND SPECIE, 

PROMPTLY FoRWARDED. 
Exchange for Sale, 

Collections and Commissions Hvxecuted. 

WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY, 
84 BROADWAY, | 
NEW YORK. 





SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 
INTO THE 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1867. 

Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 5 203 of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 
these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 

Deposits received and collections made. 


FISK & HATCH, No. 6 Nassau § Street. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
e DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


HOWES & MACY, 
BANKERS, 





used by the best 
effectual remedy: 








(THe SaME As AN INCORPORATED BANK.) 
NO. 30 WAFL STREET, NEW YORE.) 


Four Per Cent. Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
PERSONS KEEPING ACCOUNTS 
May deposit and draw as they please, the same as with the City 
Ranks, and will be allowed interest en their daily balances at four 
per cent, 

COLLECTIONS MADE 

On any part of the Union with immediate returns, at the lowest 
current rates of exchange. 

ORDERS FOR THE PURCHASE 

Or sale of the various issues of Government, Railroad and other 

Stocks, Bonds and Gold, promptly executed forthe usual com 

mission. 


ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 


For Travellers, available in all the principal towns and cities in 
Europe. 





HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


BANKERS, 


32 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 





@arrency and Gold Accounts Received. 


Interest allowed on all daily balances with privilege to check 
at sight. 


Certificates issued for Deposits payable on demand, and bear- 
ing Interest at market rates. 
Orders for all First-Class Securities, also Gold, promptly 


executed. 


Haron FooTEace 


BANEERS, 
AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No, 12 WALL 8ST., 


BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 


all isenes of 
U. 8. BONDS 


on favourable terms, and a supply constantly on hand for imme- 


diate delivery. 


)MPORTERS ‘and Oruens furnished jwith {GOLD at current 
rates, 


_AUSTIN, BALDWIN i & co., 74 Broadway. 








TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is a gentle and cdéoling Cathartic or Purgative medicine, in the} 


orm of a Powder, pleasant to take and is recommended and 


in the country as a most reliable and 


~*~“ E2FRERVESCENT 


@ Cures Dyspepsia, 
Cures Heartburn, 
Cures Sick Headache, 


SELTZER 


Cures Indigestion, 
\ Cares Costiveness, 
‘Guies Piles, 


AP ERIENT 


Cures 8pur Stomach, 
Cures ous Headache, 
Cures Liver @omplaint, 


A POWDER 
Cures Bilious Head 
Cures Rheumatic Complaints, 
Cures Jaundice, 
{tis a most efficient medicine for Females and Children whose 
stomachs frequently reject ordinary purgative medicines. Read 
our pamphlet of testimonials, ana as you value your life and 
health, lose not an hour in procuring a bottle of this most won- 
derful remedy. 
Manufactured only by the Sole Proprietors, 


TARRANT @&@ OO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. Y. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 


DAVID. ‘MURRAY, 
SILVER PLATER, Tt rg i a HANGER, AND 
GENEKAL JOBB 
627 SIXTH AVENUE, between 36th a. 37th Sts., New York. 
Front Door Gongs and Speaking Pipes, put up promptly and in 
he best manner, in city and country. 


HERG HO SHAE, 


147 & 149 BAST TWENTY-SSOOND &r., N, Y. 





\ 








OSBORN 
TRUNK MANUFACTURER 
Established 12 years, at h Ave., one door "below 2ist 
8t., N.Y. Trunks and Travelling. Bags of all kinds tantly 


at ite various cles in 
, Agencies 


INSURANCE. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
PIRB INSUBRANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 
9 Cooper Iustitute, 34 Avenue, 


(DNCORPORATED 1823) 


Surplus, -----<- eee e ete ee $266,057 77 


“ PRAFTS ON THE CITY BANK, LONDON, ROYAL | Oash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,.......9765,067 77 
Bank of Ireland, Paris, Dresden, Rome, and the principal cities of 
Europe issued by 


by try: 


Damage 
at Ottice of the Com 
> pea cities in the United 


JAMES W. OTIS, President. 


Insures Property nst Loss or 
Policies Issued eget 


R. W. BLEECKER, 
J. GRISWOLD, General al Agent. 





ve: NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFH INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 491 Broadway, N. ¥. 
{8 A DECIDED SUCCESS, 
BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Ezpress, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 
“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual mocting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make spec weli worth general investigation, and which the officers 
nemo invite.”’ 
Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
Company. 
SEND OR CALL FOR 
NEW CIRCULAR, 
oxpmning the features of the Company, and the principles ot Life 
ce in & manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 


es 
ae IN THESE TIMES, 


AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 

not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 

cont. first and a by changin their pelicies into this Company 
ted by letter full directions given upon 





isemamnian 
Agents wanted in’City and Country, 


LEE 





JOHN A. SIMMONS, 
Manufacturer of 
FINE MARNESS, 


SADDLES, BLANKETSJWHIPS, COLLARS, 
&c., Constantly on hand and made to Order. 


No. 19 WEST 28TH 8T., near Broadway, 
New York. 











on hand. 


JOHN CILMORE, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Dress and Travelling 
Trunks and Bags, Satchels, &c., &c. 
NO. 92 SIXTH AVENU 
One door below Clinton Place and 8th Btreet. 


M. A. COLEMAN, 


Manufacturer of Fine Saddles, Harness, 








M. MAYER, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
NO. 80 NINTH STREET, 

{A FEW DOORS EAST OF BROADWAY.|] 


Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co., 


NEW YORK, 
Army and Navy Uniforms Made to Order. 





eo Ladies’ and Gents’ Travelling Trunks, Bags, Satchels, &c. 
1,252 BROADWAY, New York, [ Between 31st and 32nd Bt.) 


BURNHAM’S FURNITURE BAGGAGE BEXPR235, 
115 West Lith Street, 
[Between 5th and 6th Avenue. | 
FAMILIES MOVED IN CITY OR COUNTRY. 
FURNITURE AND PIANOFORTES BOXED AND SHIPPED. 
STORAGE FOR FURNITURE, &c. 

* MONEY ADVANCED ON FURNITURE, &c. 


ROBERT J. FLET 











CENERAL UPHOLSTE ERE , ETC. 
Orders eosin’ with. nope ana ‘at Low Prices. 
Mattresses well re-made at the house if Furniture re- 


8 Bleached, Polished Varnished Bril 
liantly. No. ior ‘SIXTH AVENUE, Corner of 25th Street, 
UNDER HOOP SKIRT STORE. 

The Curtains and Shades are sewed at his residence, 319 8th Ave. 


JOHN Cc. BOYLE, 
MARBLE MANTELS, MONUMENTS, 
MURAL TABLETS AND "BAPTISMAL FONTS, 
FURNITURE S8LABS AND FLOOR TILING. 
Nos. 7 and 9 EAST 20th STREET, 
One Door West of Broadway, New York. 


ATERS’S FIRST PREMIUU™ PIANON, 

Square and Upright; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, an 
Cabinet the best Manufactured ; warranted for six years 
Second-hand Pianos. Melodeons, and 0 eat great bargairas, 
Any of the above instrumen.s to let, and rent applied, if pur- 
chaseed; Monthly instalinents received from one to two years. 
Chickering’s, . ew "8, Beodeery’ wa and the Arion pianos to let. 
Pisnos tuned popaleed. jogues mr led. Ware- 
rooms, No. #11 alleen we y. tea ORAC WATEKS & CO 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 








ed in the beet style, and taken in exch: 
- CURTAINS, SHADES, SL) SLIPS, 40., Of the Old Standard Quality, 
Made and put a in a Superior Style. made and put JOSEPH Or Deseriptive 
down. Lace Cart TRADE MARK:{_ GI Name ont Desig- 


LLOTT 
WARRANTED, nating Namoex, 
The well ery bay vy and POPULAR Numbers, 
3—404-—170-—351, 





J/OQuHN 
(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND 


FASHIONABLE 
BOOT MAK ER, 


No. 290 BROADWAY, 
Reade Street, NEW YORK, 


) StraTER, 
STREET.) 


N. E. Corner 


and shoes of his own manufacture; al 
8hoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base 
able prices. 


Having been anna by other Makens, we desire to caution the 
public in respect to said imitations. ASK FOR GILLOTT’s. 
—An injunction was granted by the Supreme Court 
CAUTION! 7 ~ York) at General — January, 1867, 
against the use by others of the NUMBER 303. 
Hany Owns, JOSEPH 
Bole Agent 


ELLUC’S EAU ANGEL! 


GL.LOTT & BONS, 
Si Jobn St.. 8. ¥. 





Makes to order and keeps on hand a “~ assortment of Boots D THE BEST AND MOST Piusstna TOOTH-WASH for 
~ bell Ueoes at Eagtich CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, 


and STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FR A: 
GRANCE to the Breath. 





EDDING CARD8, et ENGRAVING AND . PRINT- 
ING, at GIMBREDE’ 
* 56 and 872 BROADWAY. 


nly b' 
Prepared 027 "7 DELLUC & CO., 


PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 





WOVE PAPER, cRackgp ON TH EDG. 
GIMBREDE’S, 688 and $72 BROADWAY. 


te NOT — AND ee 


EDDING ENVELOPES, ENGLISH STYLE, HEAVY 


Mosse wre MO8T Wye: A. STYLES. FIN- 


No, 635 Broadway, New York, 


CAUTION. 
Being desirous of pg our customers and the public 
againat a new and a dangerous imitation offered to them ecaer a 





688 and ws BROADWAY, 





me, we uest = to closely observe that 
sini ti UGs EAU ANGKLIQU ’ as 
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THE ALBION: 
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"'Prize Medal awarded by the American Institute, 1867. First 
Premium given by the Louisiana State Fair, 1866, Warranted the 
best Refrigerator in the world. 

MM. 


ALEX. LESLEY, 

_ No, 605 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
* STEPHENS a 7 
RITCHIE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PREMIUM SLATE LIN- 
ED REFRIGERATOR, 





Patented Nov. 19, 1864. 
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CALCIUM LICHTS. 
THOMAS D. BENSOw. 
Lights for Theatres, Ball Roome, Festivals, Political Meetings, 
&ec. 580 Hupson 8., near Abingdon Square, New York. Also 
Manufacturer of Calcium Light Apparatus. 


JOHN KOEHLER, 
TIN AND COPPERSMITH, 

Manufacturer of and™Dealer in Ranges, Heaters, Furnaces and 
Monee Furnishing Goods. Cooking Utensils Tinned and Ke- 
paired, 
_ No. 103 FOURTH AVENUE, 

Between 11th and 12th Streets, New York. 
Near A. T. Stewart's. 


JEREMIAH KENNEDY’S 
MARBLE WORKS, 


1436 BROADWAY, Near 4lst Street, N. Y. 


STATUARY AND MARBLE MANTELS, TILING, &c., 
At Reasonable Rates 
tay All Orders Promptly Attended to! 


VENTILATION. 
B. F. MILLER’S PATENT VENTILATOR, 

For the Ventilation of Rooms and Buildings, can be attached 
to any Roof or Skylight, is perfectly Storm Proof, and as a Ven 
tilator stands unrivalled. It has been in use for thirteen years 
on Dwellings, Churches, Schoolbouses and Buildings of every 
description, and is approved and used by the leading Architects 


and Builders. 
B, F. MILLER, 
41 Greene 8t., New York. 
JOHN McKENNAN, 

‘Successor to L. Young.] MARBLE WORKS, 641 Hudson 
Street, Bet. Horatio and Gansevoort, New York. Mantel Pieces, 
Movuments, Head Stones, Plumbers’ Slabs, Tiling, &., &c. 
N. B. Jobbing Punctually Attended to. 


Cc. A. SCHINDLER, 
200 MERCER ST., Bet. Amity and Bleecker St., N. Y. 
CABINET FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 

Superior Parlor, Library, Dining Room and Chamber Furniture 
Made to Order. Curtains, Shades, Spring Mattresses and Bed 
diag, Paper-Hanging, &c. Interior Decorations in General, 

Articles Renovated and Exchanged. 

EsTaBLisusp 1849. 








FRANK BIRD, — 


HOUSE, SIGN AND DECORATIVE 


PAINTER, 
641 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, 
— Between 37th and 38th Streets 





HANBURY SMITH’S 
CELEBRATED ENGLISH 
SODA WATER, 
UNSURPASSED IN AMERICA. 
No. 35 UNLON SQUARE, New York. 
YOUR CUSTO¥ SOLICITED BY __ 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


Stationers, Prin’ and Bookbinders, No. 45 Marpas Lays 
Setene rocelye prompt sttentiag, We supply everything inow 
D 


JOHN C. HAM, 
FOURTH STREET AND BROADWAY, 


\ Manufacturer of fine Carriages azd 
Harness ; Established in 1837. Hav- 
ing the largest facilities for manufac- 
turing, and a favourable Lease, ene- 
bles us to eel] at 20 per cent. less 
than Broadway stores, 








J.C. HAM publishes a Spanish Catalogue containing some 182 
Can be had gratis on application. 


J. Riick, 


Manufacturer and dealer in 


of bis designs of carriages. 








HARNESS and SADDLERY, WHIPS, BLANKETS, ROBES, 
and COLLARS. TRUNKS, VALISE8, and BAGS. 
436 Sixth Avenue., Bet. 26th and 27th Sts., New York. 


BROADWAY 4 FIFTH AV. OPTICAL INSTITUTE, 
1132 BROADWAY. 

Brazilian Pebble pee and Kye Glasses for preserving the 
Sight. Opera, Field and Marine Giasses, &c. 

H. W. HUNTER, Optician, 1132 Broadway, & 169 William St. 








IMPLEMENTS for BASE BALL, CRICKET, ARCHERY, CRO- 
QUET and other out-door and parlor games, PHOENIX BALL 
AND PATENT BAT, also a new supply of the celebrated K LEE- 
MANN’S 8T. GERMAIN or STUDENT LAMPS jast received and 
for sale wholesale and retail by 


F. A. HINRICHS 
150 BROADWAY, [Up Stairs] New York. 
Price lists on application, 


GRAVES AND PIER, 
COPPERSMITHS, 
276 WATER STREET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE TO ORDER 
ALL KINDS OF COPPERWORK FOR 
HOUSES, DISTILLERIES, &c. 
THE 
AMERICAN BATHS, 
IRVING PLACE, Cormer I7th Street, 
(Ong Biock East oF UNton SQuaARE ) 
1. G. ATTWOOD, M. D., Manager. 


Entrance to Ladics’ Baths, 17th Street, 
Gentlemen's, Irving Place, 


SUGAR 








Office Hours, 8 A. M., to8 P. M. 
These Baths are the most Comprehensive &ystem of Baths in 
this country. They embrace the 
TURKISH, 
RUSSIAN, 
ORIENTAL, (Vapor) 
FUMIGATED, 
SULPHUROUS Vapor, 
MEDICATED, 
ELECTRIC, 
MAGNETIC, and the 
PLUNGE, or 
SWIMMING BATH. 


Theee baths are select. The Ladies’ and Gentlemen's are se- 


parate. Each department has its special and experienced at- 
tendants. 
No pains will be # to make it one of the beet resorts for 


invalids or seekers 0! 


Pleasure or Luxury in this city. Open for 
inspection at all times. 





WALLACK’S. 
Doors Open at half-past seyen. 
Performances commences at eight. 
The manager takes great pleasure in announcing an engagement 
with the talented young American Comedian, 


who will appear on 
MONDAY EVENING, AUG. 10, 
in a new drama, written expressly for her by Edmund Falconer, 


Esq., entitled 
FIRE FLY. 
Box book now open. 





Moltoway’s Pills to Dyspeptics.—Laugh at those 
who tell you that Dyspepsia cannot be cured. You will have 
ood cause to laugh if you try HoLLOwar's PILLs as a remedy. 
Four sensations, alter the first dose or two, will assure you that 
the cure has begun. You will find your appetite improved, 
your stomach less uneasy, your head clearer, your spirits lighter, 
your nerves firmer, your body stronger. Persevere, and all 
the di ing of your complaint will vanish. 
his is one of them 





—————— 


THE ALBION. 


Bstablished in 1822. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in 
City of New York, ana devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURF. 


This oJd established and popular P 
the public at the rate ot Pop eriodical is now supplied to 


Six Dollars per annum, or 13 Cents per Copy 


N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Hngraving 
Free, for payment of 1 Year's Subscription in ad- 
vance. 


CuaLon’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 

AuLan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 

SruarT’s WASHINGTON 

Marrzson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 

Kniegut’s LORD NELSON. 

Buckigr’s 8ST PAUL'S, LONDON, 

Portrait op GENL. HAVELOCK 

Hexuine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE 80C’¥ 

THE CASTLE OF IS8SC from Stantield’s Picture, 

WanpesrorDe’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 

LaNDSBER’S RN FROM HAWKING, 

Lanpsggr’s DIGNITY AN’* IMPUDENCRE, 

Lanpszer’s DEER PASS. 

Wanpgsrorpg’s FLORENCR NIGHTINGALE, 

WiLErms’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD 

WaANDESFORDEB’s DR. KANE. 

The Falls of Niagara, from an original drawing made 

yah ae be safel pr 
ny of the above can ely forwarded by Mail or Express 

on a paste board roller. Price $2 each. nf 


ADVERTISING RATE: 


25 Cents per line, single insertion. 

20 “« « over one and under three months, 

for one year, standing un 

tay” Tue ALBIN is served by carriers at the residence of subscr- 
bers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 


15 “ “ « 


Premiums for 1868. 


CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS OCOMPLETE. 


APPLETON’S POPULAR EDITION. 


COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES: 


Oliver Twist, American Notes, Dombey and Son, 
Martin Chuzzlewit,. Our Mutual Friend, Christmas Stories, 
Tale of Two Cities, Sketches, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Bleak House, Little Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 
David Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, 


Great Expectations, Hard Times, and addit’! Christmas Stories 


Under a special arrangement with the publishers, Messrs 

APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer the following 
Great Inducements to New Subscribers !! 

TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, the ALsion One Year, with any 
Six of the above Edition, for $6, 

To CLUBS OF THREE—The ALBion One Year to each, with 
the Complete Edition in 17 Parts, tor $18, 

TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The A.Lsion One Year to each, with 
Two Complete Popular Editions, for $30, 

We also Offer Appleton’s New Library Edition 
[now in course of Publication] in 5 Volumes, Illustrated with 33 
Plates, as follows :— 

Vol.1 Pickwick Papers, Barnaby Rudge, Sketches and Pice- 
tures from Italy, American Notes. 

Vol. 2.—Old Curiosity Shop, Little Dorritt, Tale of Two Cities, 
Christmas Stories. 

Vol. 3.—Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House, 

Vol. 4.—Great Expectations, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual 
Friend. 

Vol. 5.—Hard Times, and addiiional Christmas Stores, Nombey 
& Son, David Copperfield. 

TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER—The A.tsron One Year and any 
Single Volume of the Library Edition, for $6. 

TO CLUBS OF THREE—The AtBion One Yearjto each, and 
any Three Volumes of the Library Edition, for $18, 

TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The? Anion One Year to each, and 
the Complete Library Edition, (5 Vols.) 

TO CLUBS OF TEN—The Apion One Year to each, two 
Full Sets of the Library Edition, and three Full Sets of ths 
PB ular Edition, for $60. 





*, he above books will all be forwarded, postacs Sem, Seneca 
out THs UNITED States. Any present subscriber lorwording 
us two or more additional subscriptions, will be entitled to the 
Club terms. Of the popular Edition, there are now six pnmbers 
ready for delivery; aud the remainder of the series will follow 
at the rate of three, or four, per month. 

The first Volume of the New filustrated Library Edition will 
appear within six weeks; the remaining Volumes following not 
less frequently than one per month ; and all the Premiums above 
specitied will be forwarded as rapidly as published. 

To subscribers in the Britis . A. Provin Wert ladies, 
South America, Mexico and Europe—owing to the waot of an 
International Copyright law—the above specified Premiums are 
deliverable at the Albion office, in New York; with U. 8 postage 
added in money, or paid to ‘Express Companies, @ = 
warders, in accordance with the correspondent’s a 


tions. 

All the above rates, beth for single subscription and for elubs, 
are payable STRICTLY IN ADVANCE; and the remittances consid- 
ered at the — $ 4 vw ey ~~ ee Oftice 
Order, b raft, Certificate of de; or C drawn to 
the onder of the Publishers of the — - 


All communications and remittances must be addressed, post- 
age paid, to 
WM. H. MORRELL &4 SHEPHERD, 








There are some rules without exceptions. 
Bold = all Druggist 





89 Park Row, N. ¥. 








